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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


Letters on the Climate, Inhabitants, Produc- 
tions, &c. &c., of the Neilgherries, or Blue 
Mountains of Coimbatoor, South India. By 
James Hough, of Madras. 8vo. pp. 172. 
London, 1829. ' Hatchard and Son. 

THE great object of this publication (which 

has already appéared in the form of letters in 

several East India newspapers) is to recom- 

mend the district of the Neilgherries as a 

sanatory retreat for the European inhabitants 

of our various presidencies, whose constitutions 
may be affected by the Indian climate. As our 
citizens at home migrate, seasonably, to water- 
ing and sea-bathing places, so, as the need of 
change is much more imperious, is it enforced 
that dctasidnal residence in the salubrious 
temperatiré of these Blie Mountains would 
produce the best effects upon Oriental invalids, 
and supersede, in most cases, the expense and 
trouble of voyages to the Mauritius, Van Die- 
men’s Land, the Cape, and Europe. Without 
entering into the medical question, we may 
say that the testimonies in favour of the re- 
storative qualities of such a’ sojourn are cer- 

i wn to surrounding natives, and 

only been visited byvenr’ countrymen 

+ Béing, thus a sort 

“Deas well for our 

, the earth that we 

ng about the Jocale, ere we 

lay before thém ‘what 'we find ‘to be most 
worthy of attention’ res the people and 
productions. ‘* These mountains are situate 
between ‘ope and two ‘hundred ‘miles ‘from the 
opposite coasts ‘of Coromandel and Malabar, in 

1] deg. N, lat.” They are little more than 

forty ‘miles in length, and about’ fifteen ‘miles 

in mean breadth.* The ascent. is very rocky 
and difficult, insomuch that our government 
have been obliged to cut a pass for the con- 
veniency of travellers. Tigers, bears, and 
wild dogs, are spoken of as among the wild 
animals; yet the woods are reported to be 
guite safe; and there are, but few attractions 
or the sportsman, as the game consists ef only 

a few varieties.’ Buffaloes and oxen are the 

domesticated’ animals, and there are no sheep ; 

which being the fact, the writer makes a droll 
enough when he informs that one of the 
several classes of inhabitants (Buddagurs, 

Kothurs, and Thodawurs) into which’ the po- 

pulation is subdivided, “are generally shep- 

Frocks of buffa- 


herds, and keep considerable 
toes”?! ! p. 7. ‘, 

Among the mineral products, iron and gold 
are enumerated ;. and in zool and botany 
(as yet very slightly red) there seem to be 
abundant specimens,—in the latter some new 
species. A list'of a hundred and sixty genera 
is given, including two species of very small 
wild strawberry, one of a good flavour, and 

* The Letters are a little contradictory, however, on 
this point: in one passage the mean th is said to 
Ateen miler—in stout the brews aed to be thor 





—_ very strong; though the country is but | sh 


the other not sweet ;—Lysimachia, Clement- 
sonia (new); — Myrtus tomentosa, or hill 
gooseberry ;*— Michelia, “ a fine timber tree, 
with-a beautiful white flower resembling that 
of the'Camellia japonica” ;—Passiflora Suli- 
vaniana (new); and Verea crenata, “a yel- 
low flower, resembling the cowslip in form 
and fragrance.” ‘‘ The Neilgherries abound 
in excellent timber-trees. The following aré 
the names which the natives have given to the 
largest and the best:—hoolooni, coikul, sam- 
pany, vellodi, hoorul. ‘The last mentioned is 
the largest and the most numerous. Dalchia, 
or wild cinnamon, is found here. Laurus cin- 
namomum grows to a gigantic size, and is ex- 
cellent wood for all purposes. Many parts of 
the hills are literally covered with ferns and 
lichens of every variety. The fern-tree also 
grows to a ‘good size, with branches of from 
eight to ten feet long.”” Varieties of medical 
plants are also said to be found in great plenty. 
The equability of temperature, as we have 
stated, is ‘represented as being very fine, as is 
proved, indeed, by a meteorological talile of 
thirteen months; and the atmosphere clear 
and delightful, as the annexed extracts will 


ew. 
‘Phe great extent to which the sound ofthe 
voice is conveyed may be Mentioned. Some. 
persons have thought this aproog of the extreme 
rarity of the atmosphere” ilar ‘pbserva- 
tion ‘is made by Captain Parry, in his Voyage 
of Discovery to the Polar: Regions in 1819-20 
(p. 125), where he'states that in the depth of 
winter the ‘sound of the men’s voices was 
heard at'a much greater distance than usual. 
This phenomenon is constantly observed on 
the ‘Neilgherries. I have Heard thé natives, 
especially in the morning and evening, when 
the air was still, carry on vonversations front. 
one hill to another, and thaf‘apparently with- 
out any extraordinary effort: They do not 
shout in the manner that strangers think ne- 
in ordér to be heard at so great a dis- 
tance, but utter every syllable as distinctly as if 
they were conversing face to. face. ‘When lis- 
tening to them, I have often been reminded 
of those’ pass: of ‘holy -writ* wliere ‘it is 
recorded that Jotham addressed the ungrateful 
men of Shechem from~Mount Gerizim ; that 
David cried from ‘ the top of a hill afar off* 
to Abner, and to*the people that lay about 
their master Saul and that Abner addressed 
Joab ‘from ‘ the top of a hill.’ In ‘the dense 
atmosphere of England, and ‘even in‘ the purer 
air of the plains’ of India, it is not easy to 
imagine’ how a discourse could have been car- 
ried on at so great a distance, and from stich 
an eminence ; bit on the Neilgherries the por- 
tions of sacred history to which Ihave referted 
receive a striking illustration. It is worthy of 
remark‘also, in proof of the rarity of the at- 


* «* The shrub which produces the fruit vulgarly called 
the hill-gooseberry, pposed to be the comasttae, is 
named by the mountaineers thowatum: It is vé 
dant, the berry which it bears in form 
medlar; but in size, interior structure, and flavour,.the 
§ it is without ribes, and is a pleasant 
it, ; 
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mosphere, that the heavenly bodies’ appear 
with much greater brilliancy than when’ viewed 
fromtheplain. Thisisobserved by allstrangers ; 
and one correctly remarked, that the planet 
Venus, when full, gave as much light as the 
moon in her quarters. ° . ° ns 

‘“¢ A further idea of the climate, and likewise 
of the soil, may be formed fromthe remarkable 
force of vegetation, and from the nature of the 
plants ‘that thrive on the hills: Many vege- 
tables, fruits; and flowers, from Eurdpe and the 
Cape of Good Hope, have been tried, and 
hitherto all have succeeded remarkably well. 
Those of England, indeed, have grown much 
larger than in their uative climate. I have 
measured’ beet-root upwards of three feet in 
circumference ; a turnip, three feet ; a turnip- 
radish, thirty-four and a half inches; long 
Spanish radish,'twenty-seven and a half inches, 
and three feet long ; also a cabbage-plant eight 
feet high, whose stalk was ten inches in cir- 
cumference.”’ 

We have already mentioned the three classes 
of inhabitants; and one of these, the Tho- 
dawurs, are not a little rematkable.  * 

“ The Thodawurs (says the writer) are in 
appearance a noble race of mien, their visages 
presenting all the features. @f the Roman coun- 

and their tail 


wards-of six feet ‘high c ry 
spect’from all the tribes of Asiatiés with which 
we are at ‘present acquainted. © The) counte- 
nances of a few are. strikingly Jewish) which 
is remarked by almost every sthangér. ‘I found 
several.of them of Jewish names, 
and began to flatter myself that’I had dis- 
covered a colony of: the seattered tribes of God’s 
ancient’ people. But on ‘communitating ‘my 
suppdsed discovery to a friend, I hardly thanked 
hit at the'moment for dispelling the ‘illusion, 
by informing me that he liad given them these. 
naniés, as he found it difficult to ‘pronounce 
the barbarous appellations by which ‘they are 
called. * * * However, I cannot bat think - 
thav'they may ‘be ‘found to ‘be the remains of 
an ancient Roman colony.. ‘We know ‘that that ' 
indefatigable and enterprising people » visited 
the western coast’ of India as‘early as the com. 
mencement. of the Christian era, viz:after their » 
conquest -of Egypt, and ‘carried ont commerciat 
intercourse with its inhabitants to a’ consider- 
able extent. There: is‘reason: to believe, also, 
that they settled in many of South 
India ; and it is not improbable‘ that onecolony 
was formed on ‘the Neilgherties. '- In: that'case, 
it is by no means a fanciful conjecture that 
Thodawurs are their descendants: +I / mean 
not to assert that we. have sufficient data to 
8 rt such .a conclusion ; but if the reader 
will bear the idea in c Bp orm rors dag 
e over my descripti eir customs, 

think he on hasty fail ‘tedigcern some strik- 


‘ling points of resemblance.“Z have deseribed 


ion in 
“which I venture to anticipate the concurrence 





of every one acquainted with Roman paint« 








izing him by the hind legs, 
he ground, which m7 do with perfect 
and singular dexterity. It is beautiful to 
re the agility with which they bound 
over the hills, shaking their black locks in the 
as conscious of li as the moun. 
true-born Briton. They are 
in their deportment ; and 
m. from Hindoo servility is 
Englishman, and cannot 


all cecasions: give the sroedense. Another | begi 


barbarous practice, that of infanticide, was 
formerly prevalent here. The boys were 
always preserved, and divided between the 
brothers according to seniority, but the girls 
were put to death; in what way has not yet 
been accurately ascertained, but there is no 
reason to believe that they were exposed.” 
(By the interference of the British authorities, 
there is reason to believe that this barbarity 
has been stopped.) ‘‘ I shall,” continues our 
author, ‘* conclude the account of this si 

people, with a description of their funerals. 
Though entertaining but little idea of re- 
ligion, yet are they superstitious enough to 
distinguish between fortunate and unfortunate 
days—Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday, being 
considered lucky, and the remaining four the 
contrary. Accordingly, if a person die on an 
inauspicious day, his funeral.is deferred to the 
next more favourable one. When that arrives, 
the relatives are assembled, and the ceremony 
commences with loud lamentations over the 
dead. The body is then burned, ether 


try’ | with all the ornaments of the deceased, and 


thing have 
toa Bo distance, throw ves on the 
till they seem literally con- 
with the exception .of 


if 


ery little to the science of har- 

gamut consists of five or six 

, Which they run h in a 

i with the lowest and ascend. 

the th , over and over again, with. 
variation. 
. ‘ 


it 
£ 


ge 
s 


of their being 
er supported by the 
account of some circular tumuli, and coins 


on the following day the ashes are buried, 
with a few gold or silver coins, according to 
the circumstances of the survivors, and a large 
stone is placed over the grave. The skull, and 
cap of the knee-joint bones, are preserved two 
or three months, and sometimes even a year, 
until the relatives shall have collected a suffi- 
cient number of buffaloes, and other things 
necessary for the celebration of the final cere- 
monies in honour of the deceased. When all 

ings are ready, a great company assembles, 
and the bones that were preserved are pro- 
duced, and placed in the centre of the group, 
as the representatives of their departed friend. 
They then take their seats on the ground, and 
feast on rice, or whatever the relatives can 
afford to give thetfi!’“The more wealthy dis- 
tribute clothes:also among the visitors. ile 
thus employed, every now and then two or 
three start from their seats, lead a buffalo by 
the horns round the bones, and then, with 
frantic gestures, fall upon the animal, striking 
him with enormous clubs until he falls to the 
ground. When these funeral rites are con- 
cluded, the skull and knee-bones are burnt in 
a cloth, and then buried near the other ashes. 
These ceremonies are so different from all that 
are gotene on such occasions by the natives 
of the plain, that it is difficult to imagine 


where they can have learned them, unless we 
suppose the Thodawurs to have been originally 
a colony of foreigners, who continued here the 
customs of their native land.” 
and} Neither the Thodawurs nor the other tribes 
seem to Dove eenen Sanep of 20ligien 5 <8 Som 
buffaloes, | ceremonies, and an assemblage to per- 
form some snpenecs rites, are all the evidences 


of their know either of a Supreme Being 
or of a future existence. 

ing the Buddagurs.(another of these 

ve apparently been settled some 

centuries, from the adjacent plains), we may 


| cite a few miscellaneous particulars. 





> & They are an inferior race to the Tho- 
dawurs; being, with a few exceptions, very 
diminutive. The exceptions are striking, some 
of them. standing above six feet high, and 
stoutin proportion; but they are without the 
majestic and independent mien of the Tho- 
dawur. Their complexion is fair; and the 
men nome mild and sometimes handsome fea- 
tures ; countenances, yee the nose, 
being of the Grecian cast. The gitls, and very 
women also, are not unkandsome; but 
work, and exposure in all weathers, soon 





some of the elder women are frightful * * 

“‘ The preliminaries of their marriages differ 
materially from those of the Hindoos, the man 
being allowed to select his own partner, and 
the woman left at liberty to-accept.or decline 
him. When both parties are agreed, the man, 
accompanied by five or six friends, waits upon 
the parents of the damsel, to request their con. 
sent to the union; which having obtained, and 
having also entered into an agreement to pay a 
sum of money, seldom under ten rupees, or 
above twenty, the parents deliver their daugh- 
ter to the bridegroom, with her dowry, which 
generally consists of a cow and bull, and a 
metal dish. They provide the tally also, the 
token of the marriage contract. It is made of 
gold, about the size and in the shape of a uni- 
form waistcoat-button, with the shank at the 
side, and is suspended from the neck of the 
woman. This trinket is used for the same 
purpose by all the Hindoos of southern India. 
The parents then deliver to the bridegroom 
some appropriate advice, which he pledges him. 
self to follow; and having concluded the service 
with feasting and mirth, the newly married 
couple repair to their home. In the event of a 
man’s neglecting to pay the stipulated sum 
within a reasonable time, the parents of the 
bride endeavour to separate her from him, until 
he has fulfilled his conditions of the marriage. 
But if she refuse to leave him, another arrange- 
ment is made, and the cattle or other property 
of the husband sold to the amount of his debt. 
But there is a great drawback on both sides 
upon this seemingly harmonious arrangement, 
polygamy being practised by the men, and the 
women having it in their power to divorce their 
husbands. The men are allowed to have as 
many wives as they can afford to maintain ; 
and the wife, from caprice or displeasure, may 
separate herself fom her husband, and marry 
again. But in this case:she is obliged to restore 
every thing she may have received from him, 
and he retains all the children she may have 
borne. Her next husband takes upon bimself 
all the pecuniary responsibility of the first, 
paying the sum he stipulated to. give for her, 
and all the debts she may have contracted 
during her former marri The women are 
allowed to repeat this us transaction as 
often as they choose, but the subject is too dis- 
rust to be more minutely described. * 

hey have a singular mode of salutation, the 
inferior touching the chest of the superior with 
the crown of his head, which the superior im- 
mediately raises with both hands. Their lan- 
guage is a corrupt dialect of the Canarese, 
which, however, they understand when cor- 
rectly spoken. bd * = - 
Their [eye og object of adoration -is named 
Hettee-du, who, they affirm, was a man of their 
own cast that lived about a thousand years ago 
to a very great age. At his death, his wife re- 
solved not to survive him ; and having ordered 
seven small holes to be dug and filled with water, 
she walked round them, performing some cere- 
monies at the same time, and then strangled 
herself. In honour of this aged couple, every 
old man is called Hettee-pagati,.and every old 
woman Hettee- ti. They. build a hut to 
Hettee-du, in which a light is > continually 
burning; but he is represented by no image, 
They regard him as the god of health, and 
perform a trifling ceremony to him ‘once a 
year. A new cloth is then presented to him, 
and kept in the house till the next anniversary, 
when it is divided between the man employed 
in trimming the lamp of the house, and the 
Koorumbur who performs their ceremonies. 
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Another cloth is then -put in its place, to be 
disposed of the following year in the same 
manner. They worship another god, whom 
they call Herear-du, and imagine that he was 
the deity who. conducted them te the Neil- 
gherries. They have an old mirror and a 
brass cup, which they brought from their 
native hills, and preserve with great care, as 
the representatives of Herear-du. These relics 
are locked up in a chest, which is kept in a 
small hut built for the purpose, and are 
brought out and cleaned once a year. After 
this ceremony the men sit down and eat, with 
the mirror and. cup placed before them, and 
then carefully deposit them again in the chest. 
A person is appointed to take care of them, 
and the community. remunerate him for his 
trouble with a small quantity of grain from 
each field. Besides these objects of worship 
or respect, they reverence indiscriminately 
Rungaswami, the Lingum, Narayanah, Kade- 
tayew, Madduppun (god of cattle), and, in- 
deed, all the gods of the different tribes incor- 
porated with them. Though they suppose their 
gods to possess the human form, yet they make 
no images to represent them. One, on being 
asked. where God resided, replied, that he 
could not tell, and that if he knew, he would 
be always. with him. ‘Why?’ ‘ Because 
then I should be always happy :’—a sentiment 
worthy of a better creed.” 

About the Kothurs (the third division), we 
have only room to quote one statement. 

“ Like the Chucklers of the low country, 
they devour the flesh of animals, of whatever 
distemper they may have died; and it is not 
uncommon to ‘see them drive away the vul- 
tures, crows, and jackals, from a carcass half 
consumed, and carry the residue away. In 
1825 this proved fatal to several men, four or 
five being poisoned by some putrid flesh. But, 
notwithstanding the»inwholesome nature of 
their food, they are seldom afflicted with dis- 
ease; and when once reconciled to their un- 
sightly exterior, you begin. to discover some 
stout, healthy-looking among them, 
especially the few who abstain from. opium, 
But the major part of them. consume large 
quantities of this deleterious drug, and bear in 
their countenances the marks of its soporific 
effects, The usual quantity which they con- 


sume daily is from ninety to one hundred|: 


grains, which they eat at two sittings. When 
unable to procure it, they drink, as a substi- 
tute, opium water, which they obtain by steep- 
ing the pericarpium of the poppy in cold water, 
and then squeezing out the liquor with their 
hands. A quart is usually taken at one time, 
—8 quaptity that I have seen a man drink off 
at a draught,” : 

With this we conclude; only recommending 
to the consideration of our Indian government 
the idea thrown out by the author. in the fol- 
lowing note: 

“* These mountains offer a most eligible site 
for the establishment of a large population of 
Eurasians* or Indo-Britons. , This has hitherto 
been.a desideratum. The Neilgherries are in 
& great Measure an unoccupied country. That 


class of people would, therefore, form a distinct | hism 


and independent society. They would not be 
looked down upon either hy Europeans or na- 
tives. * * A very small plot of ground on the 
Neilgherries, carefully managed, would goa 





* «« These are the di d of Euroy by native 
mothers, many of whom are legitimate, and fotm a 

of society; Numerous attempts have 
been made.to devise a name for them which. should be 
se yes ae gereptabie but hitherto without suceess. The 
8 na seme pm ee ‘orasians y — a contraction, I a 
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great way towards the support of a family. 
From the size and excellence of the hides on 
the Neilgherries, a tannery might be esta- 
blished there with every prospect of advantage. 
There are very few trades indeed that might 
not be exercised with success. The easier 
way of trying this plan would be for govern- 
ment to establish a branch of the asylum on 
the hills, say fifty boys, none of whom should 
be more than ten years of age. A large garden 
should belong to the establishment, which, 
under an intelligent superintendent, and with 
the assistance of a few men, might be culti- 
vated by the boys. The produce would go far 
towards their own subsistence, and they would 
gradually acquire those habits which would 
qualify them for cultivating the soil on their 
own account.” 





The History and Doctrines of Budhism popu- 
larly illustrated ; with Notices of the Kap- 
pooism or Demon Worship, and of the Bali 
or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon. By 
Edward Upham, M.R.A.S. With Forty- 
three Lithographic Prints, from original 
Singalese Designs. Folio, pp. 136. London, 
1829, Ackermann; Bath, Upham; Exeter, 
Upham ; and Paris, Dondey-Dupré. 

TuIs volume, curious and important as are 

its investigations of oriental antiquities and 

religion, is but the precursor of a greater 
work, of which the prospectus lies before us: 
we allude to the Mahd-vansi, Rajé-vali, and 

R4ja-ratnacari, (the sacred and historical books 

of Ceylon), from MSS. in the possession of Sir 

Alexander Johnston.* 

The remote periods of Budhism explored by 

Mr. Upham, and the multitude of the worship- 
rs of that god, (still represented by the Lama 

in Tibet), spread over Northern India, China, 

Tartary, Ceylon, and: other islands, render the 

exposition of its origin and character an inquiry 

of extreme interest; and we feel infinitely 
obliged to the author for the pains and labour 
which he has bestowed. He appears to us to 
have ransacked the wide range of Indian litera- 
ture, and dipped deeply into the mysterious 
and mystical remains of the Palu. From these 
sources Mr. Upham. has. adduced an entirely 
new elucidation of the earth and atmosphere, 





* «« It is altogether owing to the enlightened views and 
active boo y rae of Saameened oe Ka pa 
important lite su » 80 C! 'y designated as ir- 
able for the past iouavests of oriental literature, and so 
ul at this era to our political influence over the new 
provinces of our eastern empire, have been acquired from 
the Budhist priests of Ceylon, and ‘are stamped with the 
clearest evidence of their genuineness. Translated by Sir 
Alexander's riative Cingelese official interpreters into En- 
pi. and verified and revised by the ablest Palee scholar 
Eyrpe. they are now nearly ready for the press. From 
the information prefixed in a manuscript note the 
translator, Raj ell-known intelligent ive of 
Ceylon, the -vansi is one of the mosthighly esteemed 
of all sacred beoks, and has the r of being 
among the oldest of their bp Se being throughout 
composed in Palee, the sacred ist This 
work has been so carefully preserved, that but slight dif- 
ferences are observable between the most ancient and 
more modern copies. ‘It does not appear at what period 
it was composed, but it has been existing from the period 
that the books of Ceylon were originally written, and 
it contains ‘ the doctrine, race, and lineage of Bud- 
hoo,’ and is, in fact, the religion and history of Bud- 
. The Raja-ratnacari was written by a priest of the 
Pansila, called Abeja-rajd-piriwana, of the temple Wal- 
ce pet it is extracted out of ancient books, and 
of high authority, being scarcely less esteemed than 
Maha-vansi itself; and it contains the history of Budhoo, 
by an abridgment of the Maha-vansi, as well as records 
the erection of the temples, and the history of the kings, 
from the first king Wijaya, (whose reign is computed at 
2369 years ago), to the + of Ceylon by the Portu- 
uese. The Raja-vali is work of many hands, and 


whence he infers that the whole of Arabian 
fable, devis, peris, fairies, enchanters, giants, 
oracular birds, &c. &c. are derived. With 
respect to astronomy, as illustrated by these 
records, we need only notice that they corrobo. 
rate Humboldt’s theory,—that the twelve signs 
of the zodiac are not the original emblems, but 
altered from a more ancient sphere, of the 
celestial mansions used in Central Asia. In 
these we see astrology as the parent of astro. 
nomy, and the rabbit (so frequent in Mexican 
hieroglyphics),* the ocelot, the sea-monster 
(so common to all the oldest systems), the 
raven (so distinguished in northern mytho, 
logy), and other signs, the connexion of which 
with the Egyptian, the Grecian, and. the Cel. 
tic, &c. is so remarkable, and throws so singu. 
lar a light upon the early Meare ea8 super. 
stitions of the human race. In- Budhism we 
also find the hells, or rather hades of other 
regions, (for this faith has none but popu 
punishments); and there is little in [the ma. 
chinery of Dante, or of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
(brought from the Euxine by our ancestors, who 
were Budhists), not to be recognised in these 
eastern stories. Still we cannot define Bud. 
hism to be strictly a. mythology: from .Mr, 
Upham’s researches, it is rather exhibited in the 
form of a class of opinions or doctrines, influ. 
ential upon an immense portion of Asia, and 
operating on the moral and political govern. 
ment of the people. It appears: to. be a substi. 
tution for, or a reformation upon, the Pagan. 
ism of the East,+ of which the only. existing 
memorials seem to be here preserved, inclusive 
of those which relate to that most extraordinary 
of worships, (if not in its commencement, for 
that was naturally grafted upon the weakness 
and fears of man, at nae on  prerenes 
Kappooism, or demon-worship, e or 
planetary influences. Asif the Budha could 
not destroy or expel this strange creed, he was 
obliged to admit it, into a Ps 
engraft it on his own, ‘@bout two thousand 
three hundred and forty years ae ae 
Gaudma assigned to modern Bud te 
anterior doctrines going back t@ the deluge. 
The intreduction thus sums up the chief 
points of general inquiry :— , 
“The sum of these remarks amounts to 
this—that Budhism is in itself a wn arin 
doctrine, of parallel pretension with Brahmin. 
ism; that the later faith recognises its earlier 
doctrine, and incorporates its author with. its 
philosophy ; that the fatal wars which drove 
Budhism from India originated in ‘the, prin, 
ciples which we trace in the revival of the. pre- 
sent system of doctrine, of the Budha ; and 
that the most important link therein ig madi- 
festly the doctrine of the metempsychosis—¢ 
principle alike subsisting both in the anterior 
eras and in the present Badha-verouse, or law 
of Gaudma. $ P. , «® bos 
“ The Budha Gaudma is the. object of the 
highest veneration: he presides aver their 
universe ; ‘he.is superior to all the gods; he is 
a worker of miracles anda; muni, or divine 
teacher; and he conceived and accomplished 
his desire of .becoming- a Budha (or an..om- 
niscient teacher and saint) in the manoepeloka, 
or earth. This sublime act, as ae ae it, 
is the grand of the Budha, as 
thereby he procured (according to Budhist doc- 
* F of 
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compiled from the local histories, which are inserted as | hates, 


coro and additions to the two more important works 
already cited. These three works, therefore, comprise all 
the authentic annals of Budhism, drawn from their own 
sources.” 
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trine) salvation, or nirwana, for mankind ; and 
hence our earth is termed, in reference to this 
peculiar’ and remarkable distinction, the Ford 
of Nirwana, or the road to the supreme state 
of felicity, which the inhabitants of the three 
other islands or continents are incapable of 

uiring or aspiring to; and the Budhist 
writin lay a particular stress on this high 
and remarkable privilege of man ; for the en- 
tire scope and force of the doctrine of Bud- 
hism is in no point more distinctive and 
strongly marked than in its ruling and vital 
principle, that ‘ the ascent to divinity is only 
to be acquired from the state of man.’ ”’ 

The jutakas of the Budha, or that portion 
which explains the transmigration of souls, is 
almost precisely the same with the doctrines 
afterwards promulgated by Pythagoras. Some 
instances of the change into various forms are 
illustrated by very curious plates. The draw- 
ings whence’ these engravings were litho- 
graphed are now preserved by the Royal 
Asiatic Society; and Mr. Phillips, in his lec- 
tures at Somerset House on painting, two 
years ago, mentioned them as.being the only 
examples extant of the old mode of teaching 
by pictures. It is still common in Ceylon ; 
where, on certain festivals, as we have been 
informed, the priests venture to comment on 
the past life, and convey admonition as to the 
future conduct of their rulers, by hanging up 
allegorical and: descriptive pictures in their 
temples. 

“ The long struggle (says our author) be- 
tween the Budhists and the: Brahmins dis- 
persed the former over all the regions of cen- 
tral: Asia, and through the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago; in the various migra. 
tions which followed we may account ‘for 
striking coincidences existing between India 
and Egypt and.\the Phenician colonies ; but 
how can we'acegtint for a conformity of @stro- 
nomical and data, and of religious 
rites and ‘ceremonies, and connect together 
those of the Budhists and the inhabitants of 
the new continent of America? Many in- 
teresting Oximations between the tra- 
ditions of the new continent and those of fol- 
lowers of the religion of Budha, have been 
illustrated with peculiar force by M. Hum. 
boldt; but in nothing are they more strongly 
evidenced than in the practice of picture- 
writing, ‘ exhibiting the representation of an 
event with pictures,‘ in which the objects re- 
presented are in a state of action with each 
other.’ We find many valuable particulars in 
the recital of the first conquerors of the new 
world, such as those concerning the paintings 
which were sketched by the Mexican artists to 
cenvey to the unfortunate: Montezuma a re- 
— of the wonderful strangers who 

arrived within his dominions ; and of the 
same class with the Mexican paintings, ac- 
ing to the remarks of M. Humboldt, may 
be ranked the sketches contained in the Sia- 
mese manuscripts* in the Library at Paris. In 
these subjects, as well as in the observations 
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of ancient’ writers, and in many portions of 
the Chinese annals, we may trace the purpose 
of instruction-by the eye; and the develope- 
ment of the legends, which we shall see re- 
corded in these plates, will have a higher in- 
terest, from their belonging to the class of 
representations which apparently gave rise to 
pictorial history.” 

There is no head or division of this work 
which would not furnish us with overpowering 
matter for any review within the compass of 
our limits; and we are therefore left without 
any alternative, except that of taking a snatch 
here and there, the most likely to interest the 
general reader. Still we must pass by all the 
extraordinary remains of the demon worship, 
and the imaginative accounts of the Dewa- 
loka, or six heavens, out of which hundreds of 
Arabian nights’ tales might be fabricated, full 
of trials of life, colloquial dialogues, and pic- 
tures of manners. The gods in the Dewa-loka 
heavens ‘* are invested with qualities com- 
bining an agency and interest in the actions 
of man, which become thereby associated with 
their superior powers and dignity. These gods 
are termed the Nat;* their character and 
operative influence on man are described in 
various parts of the Budhist writings with the 
richest imagery, elucidating most of the gran- 
deur, etiquette, and observances of the great 
princes and monarchs of this faith, who ap- 
pear to have been intent upon transfusing the 
details of the Tavateinza heaven and of the 
Dewa-loka into their titles and usages, and to 
have framed their courts after the royal and 
splendid scenes of the Nat paradise. In these 
abodes are the mines of gold and silver, of 
diamonds, rubies, and all precious stones; 
gardens, or a paradise of sandal, and all 
odoriferous woods; trees, the produce of which 
are robes (splendid persen’l ornaments), and 
all sorts of riches: these are at the disposal of 
the gods for great and virtuous kings and men, 
votaries of the Budha. * » sa 

*¢ In the Tavateinza heaven grows the padze- 
zebayn tree, on which, instead of fruits, hang 
precious garments, delicious viands, and what- 
ever can give enjoyment to the Nat deities; 
beyond which are seven rows of palm-trees, on 
which grow gems. of gold and silver. In the 
centre of the garden grows the celebrated flower 
which is as large as a chariot-wheel. The 
garden is called nanda, or crowd, because the 
Nat gods frequent it in multitudes to pull the 
flower, and wear it in their hair. Here is the 
renowned twining-plant, lota, which every 
thousand years produces a most exquisite fruit. 
In order to get at this fruit, the Nat gods 
assemble in crowds for one hundred years be- 
fore it ripens; and for one whole year sing 
and dance, accompanied by drums and other 
musical instruments. Having eaten of that 
fruit, the Nat become inebriated for four en- 
tire months. Sekkraia and his thirty-two 
counsellors and gods periodically visit the cele- 
brated tree, or lota, which is the sacred image 
of the heavens. This tree is surrounded with 
several padze-zebayns, and when it flowers its 
ruddy splendour extends all around. Arrived 
there, Sekkraia takes his seat on his. magic 
stone, and the whole assembly, seated, begin 
to celebrate the festival, which lasts for four 


“ months. They need not ascend the tree to 





* «< Ifthe inferior of Jugandere are described so 
as to remind us of i tales of the Arabian 
Nights, the Nat deities are more essentially the in, 

ji of the Arabian fictions and the cent o 
the West; bestow riches at will; they can assume 
all forms; they wield the elements. The diamond fruits 
of Aladdin’s garden are an exact copy of their gardens, 





and of the produce of the padze-zebayn tree.” 





gather the flowers, for the Nat of the winds 
shake it, and make the flowers fall; and lest 
the beauty of the flowers should be spoiled, the 
winds support them, and permit them not to 
touch the ground. The whole bodies of the 
Nat are then covered with the odorous dist 
coming from the stamens of the flowers.” 
[To be concluded in our next.] 





The Naval Officer ; or, Scenes and Adventures 
in the Life of Frank Mildmay. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1829. Colburn. 

One of the consequences of the pseudo-lite- 

rary, or rather of the publishing, fashion of the 

day, is, that it tempts persons to write, who, in 
other times, would never have thought of that 
employment: —the bookselling trade wants 
names ; and blue-stocking miladies, young lord. 
lings, the gentle of both sexes who have tastes 
for scribbling, captains naval and military 
having in peace-time nothing else to do, and a 
miscellaneous et-cetera of candidates, are readily 
encouraged to become authors, and lend the 
names required —** for a consideration.” Be- 
sides these, there are the imitators and drudges 
of lower grade, who, to do them justice, play 
the characters of rank, title, and gentility, they 
are pleased to assume, with an éclat little short 
of that attained by the real owners ;: and cause 
and effect alternate—there are plenty of writers, 
plenty of puffing, plenty of mediocrity, plenty 
of readers, and more than plenty of books. 
Where one is nearly as good as another, and 
the works produced are so very like Peter Pin- 
dar’s razors, individual criticism is hardly worth 
while ; but out of compliment to Captain Mar- 
riott, who is stated to be the Frank Mildmay 
of this novel, we shall bestow a few remarks 
upon: his labours, The captain appears to be 
a sensible and a clever man, but novel-writing 
is not his forte #.a,good. and gallant officer we 
are told hé is, bit his:reputation is not raised 
by this attempt at:penmanship. This we pre- 
sume to pronounce on several grounds. First, 
because the scope and tendency of his narrative 
is to depreciate the profession to which he has 
the honour. to belong; — unintentionally, we 
firmly believe; yet still injuriously, as it must 
tend to degrade the naval character in the 
esteem of the country. Secondly, because there 
are several personal portraits, easily to be re- 
cognised, which must hurt the feelings of the 
parties if living, and of their friends and rela- 
tives if dead ; — an offence excusable in a book- 
seller’s hack, but not creditable to an officer of 
high station in the service. Thirdly, because 
there are frequent instances of allusions which 
would be most indecorous and unbecoming in 
decent society, and which no writer ofany kind 
ought ever to have committed to the press. 

Fourthly, because there is a tone of great ex- 

aggeration throughout. And, fifthly, because 

there is a considerable ion of description, 
relative to the freedoms of a sailor’s life, mixed 
up (to our judgment very improperly) with re- 
ligion or religious cant ; and the conclusion is 
brought about by a scene to which we can apply 
no other terms but those of rank (though we are 
sure unintended) profanation. Having these 
strong objections in our mind, we must confess 
our that this respectable gentleman 
should have joined the corps of amateur au- 
thors :—book-making is a difficult and danger- 
ous business, and far better left alone than taken 
up by those who have no immediate vocation 
that way. 

In - oe respects, the volumes before us dis- 
play an acquaintance with the world, especially 

the aqueous part of it, and the abilities of a 

well-informed man. The first of them relates 
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to the author’s adventures as a school-boy and 
midshipman; and, though the theme has. been 
oft repeated, it is by far the most amusing por- 
tion of the work. The second and third vo- 
lumes become more dull and tedious ; being, in 
short, very matter-of-fact history, with a spice 
of romance thrown in, and a few well-known 
anecdotes appropriated, in order to relieve the 
prolix monotony of common-place cruises, 
voyages, and affairs. To exhibit both the 
faults.and the merits of the performance, we 
shall now go through with the Naval Officer, 
and point out as briefly as possible why we 
have censured, and why we have praised. 
Under the assumed name of Mildmay in the 
title-page, the quotation is curiously indicative 
of the contradictions which follow ; for the first 
is 
~ «« My muse by no means deals in fiction !” 
At school, however, master Mildmay paints 
himself in colours of more hardened and ob- 
durate vice than, we trust, ever belongs to ju- 
venile years out of a tale of fiction. At page 9 
he is a blushing child when half detected in 
pillaging a hen-roost ; and, in the next page, a 
few months has made him an “‘ adept in vice’’ 
seemingly, from having robbed the orchard 
occasionally without being found out. But 
this violent contrast is out-done by a compa- 
nion, “* Tom Crauford, a fine, spirited fellow; 
up to every thing; loving mischief, though not 
vicious,” &c.: the proof of which character is, 
that after helping him to abscond, this fine, 
spirited fellow joins the pursuit against him, 
and, when overtaken, this not vicious boy acts 
with the most consummate falsehood and hypo- 
crisy. . ** Tom Crauford (says the author) 


helped me to scale the wall; and when he 
supposed I had got. far enough to be out 
of danger from pursuit, went and gave in- 


formation, to avoid the suspicion of having 
aided and abetted. After running a mile, to 
use a sea phrase, [hove to,.and began: to com- 
pose, in my mind, an oration which bintended 
to pronounce before my father, by way of .apo- 
logy for my sudden and unexpected appearance ; 
but I was interrupted by the detested usher 
and half a dozen of the senior boys, among 
whom was Tom Crauford. Coming behind me 
as I sat on a stile, they cut short my medita- 
tions by a tap on the shoulder, collared and 
marched me to the right about in double quick 
time. Tom Crauford was one of those who 
held me, and outdid himself in zealous invective 
at'my base ingratitude in absconding from the 
best of masters, and the most affectionate, ten- 
der, and motherly of all school-dames.”’ 

A more odious young scoundrel could scarcely 
be imagined ; but this arises out of the fond- 
ness for rated effects, for which we have 
blamed the author. Again, when bidding fare- 
well to his mother, on departing for sea, there 
is equal violence done to nature and probabi- 
lity, merely for the sake of striking expres- 
sion. “ The letting down of the rattling steps 
completely overthrew the small remains of for- 
titude which my dearest mother had reserved 
for our separation, and she threw her arms 
round my neck in a frenzy of grief. I beheld 
her emotions with a countenance as unmoved 
as the figure-head of.a ship ; while she covered 
my stoic face with kisses, and washed it with 
her tears. I almost wondered what it all meant, 
and wished the scene was over. My father 
helped me out of this dilemma; taking me 
firmly by the arm, he led me out of the room : 
my mother sank upon the sofa, and hid her 
face in her pocket-handkerchief. I walked as 
slowly to the coach as common. decency would 
permit. My father looked at me, as if he would 


inquire of my very inward soul whether I 
really did possess human feelings? I felt the 
meaning of this, even in my then tender years ; 
and such was my sense of propriety, that I 
mustered up a tear for each eye, which, I hope, 
answered the intended purpose. We say at 
sea, ‘ When you have no decency, sham a 
little ;? and I verily believe I should have be- 
held my poor mother in her coffin with less 
regret than I could have foregone the gay and 
lovely scenes which I anticipated.” 

Could this have been true, so brutal a son 
never would have turned out any thing but a 
ruthless ruffian, whereas our hero was only a bit 
of ablackguard. But it is not our intention to 
follow him through all the sights and actions 
appertaining to this amiable quality. His ac- 
count of a ship in harbour (p. 64) is not very 
correct. At Trafalgar he ridiculously describes 
the sailors with tears running down their cheeks 
when Nelson’s famous signal was hoisted;— 
sailors going into battle are not.so apt to pipe 
and snivel ; and in this his first fight he abso- 
lutely tells us—the boy thirteen years old !— 
that he was secretly pleased when he saw two 
men killed near him, because they had witnessed 
his starting back when a heavy shot threw the 
water over his face! Indeed, his whole ac. 
count of his feelings on this occasion is vastly 
unnatural. 

‘¢ When we had once got fairly into action, 
I felt no more of this, and beheld a poor crea- 
ture cut in two by a shot with the same indif- 
ference that at any other time I should have 
seen a butcher kill an ox. Whether my heart 
was bad or not, I cannot say; but I certainly 
felt my curiosity was gratified more than. my 
feelings were shocked, when a raking-shot killed 
seven and wounded three more. I was sorry 
for the men, and, for the world, would not have 
injured them ; but I had a philosophic turn of 
mind ; I liked to judge of; causes and effects ; 
and I was secretly pleased. at seeing the effect 
ofa raking-shot. * **, > :* I attended (he 
continues) the surgeon in the steerage, to which 
place the wounded were removed, and saw all 
the amputations performed, without flinching ; 
while men who had behaved well in the action 
fainted at the sight. I am afraid I almost took 
a pleasure in observing the operations of the 
surgeon, without once reflecting on the pain 
suffered by the patient. Habit had now begun 
to corrupt my mind. I was not cruel by. na- 
ture; I loved the deep investigation of hidden 
things; and this day’s action gave me a very 
clear insight to the anatomy of the human 
frame, which I had seen cut in two by shot, 
lacerated by splinters, carved out with knives, 
and separated with saws!” 

This, as Dominie Samson would exclaim, is 
“ prodigious!” and it appears that our worthy 
young friend’s elegant tastes were not improved 
by other circumstances; for he says, ‘‘ I re- 
newed my acquaintance with the classic authors. 
Horace and Virgil, licentious, but alluring, 
drove me back to the study of Latin, and fixed 
in my mind a knowledge of the dead languages, 
at the expense of my morals.’” A wonderful 
and odd effect, certainly! Who that ever read 
the ancient poets would fix upon Virgil (with- 
out question the purest as respects his mora- 
lity) as peculiarly entitled to the epithet of 
* licentious ?”” ! 

Ata future time he was brought back among 
the dead from an attack on an enemy; and 
he relates, that Murphy (another midshipman 
and bitter adversary of his) ‘* seeing my sup- 
posed lifeless corpse, he gave it a slight kick, 
saying, at the same time, ‘ Here is a young 





cock that has done crowing! Well, for a 





— ee 
wonder, this chap has cheated. the gallows! ! 
The sound of the fellow’s detested voice was 
enough to recall me from the grave, if my 
orders. had been signed: I faintly exclaimed, 
* You are a liar!’ which, even with ail the 
melancholy scene around us, produced a burst 
of laughter at his expense.” Of this same 
Murphy he afterwards tells us, previous to 
saving him from drowning, it was “.the de- 
sire of oppressing my enemy under an intoler- 
able weight of obligation, that induced. me. to 
rush to his rescue: moreover, as I stood on the 
gangway witnessing his struggles for life, I 
felt that I was about to lose all the revenge 
I had so long laid up in store ; in short, I could 
not spare him, and only saved him, as a cat 
does a mouse, to torment him.” Need: we 
repeat, that all this in boyhood is utterly unna- 
tural? To avoid it, we will go to the longest 
extract we intend to make. The service led 
the middy to land on the eastern coasts of 
Spain, where the humane Suchet (see our last 
Gazette) was then carrying on his ameliorating 
war. ‘ In the article of dress es states), our 
‘ catalogue of negatives,’ as a celebrated author 
says, ‘was very copious.’ we had no shoes:nor 
stockings, no linen, and not all of us had hats 
—a pocket-handkerchief was the common sub. 
stitute for this article: we clambered over 
rocks, and wandered through the flinty or 
muddy ravines in company with our new allies, 
the hardy mountaineers. These men respected 
our valour, but did not like our religion or our 
manners. They cheerfully divided their ra- 
tions with us; but were always inexorable in 
their cruelty to the French prisoners; and no 
persuasion of ours could induce them to spare 
the lives of one of these unhappy people, whose 
cries and entreaties to the English to intercede 
for,. or save them, were always unavailing. 
They were either stabbed before our faces, or 
dragged to the top of a hill commanding a view 
of some fortress occupied by. the French, and, 
in sipht of their countrymien their throats were 
cut from ear to ear. Should the Christian 
reader condemn this ‘horrid barbarity,. as he 
certainly will, he must remember that these 
people were men whose every feeling had. been 
outraged. Rape, conflagration, ‘murder, and 
famine, had every where followed the steps of 
the cruel invaders; and however we might 
lament their fate, and endeavour to avert it, 
we could not but admit that the retaliation was 
not without justice.” 

Our countrymen entered upon the defence 
of the castle of Trinity, the capture of which 
by the French was a necessary prelude to the 
fall of Rosas, respecting which the following is 
interesting. 

‘* One morning, very ea)‘y, I happened to 
have the look-out. The stvak of tog which 
during the night hangs between the hills in 
that country, and presses down into the valleys, 
had just begun to rise, and the stars to grow 
more dim above our heads, when I was looking 
over the castle-wall towards the breach. The 
captain came out and asked me what I was 
looking at. I told him I hardly knew; but 
there did appear something unusual in the 
valley, immediately below the breach. He 
listened a moment, looked attentively with his 
night-glass, and exclaimed, in his firm voice, 
but in an'undertoned manner, ‘ To arms! 
they are coming!’ In three minutes every 
man was at his post; and. though all were 
quick, there was no time to spare, for, by this. 
time the black column of the enemy was dis, 
tinctly visible, curling along the valley like a 
great centipede ; and, with, the daring enter-. 
prise so common among the troops ‘of Napo- 
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leon, had begtin in silence to mount the breach. 
It was an awful and eventful moment; but 
the doolfiess and pe sre of = little 
garrison was to the occasion. e word 
was rab arpe cerry aim, and a volley from 
the fn and musketry was poured 
into ‘the thi them. They paused—deep 
| ° They retreated a few paces 

ion, then rallied, and again advanced 

to the attack ; and now the fire on both sides 
Wwas-kept up without intermission. The great 
ms from the hill fort, and the Swiss sharp- 
ooters, still nearer, poured copious vollies 
upon us, and with loud shouts cheered on their 
comrades to the ‘assault. As they approached 
and covered our mine, thé train was fired, and 
up they went in the air, and down they fell 
buried in the rains! Groans, screams, con- 
fusion, Frénth yells, British hurras, rent the 
sky! The hills resounded with the shouts of 
victory! We sent ‘them hand-grenades in 
abundarice; and broke their shins in glorious 
style! Y must say that the French behaved 
nobly, though a tall grenadier and pioneer 
fell by the symbol in front of his warlike cap. 
I eh with and excitement; and we all 
fought liké bull-dogs, for we knew there was 
no quarter to be given. Ten minutes had 
elapsed since the ‘ n, and in that time 
many a brave fellow hat bit the dust. The 
head. of their attacking column had been de- 
stroyed by the explosion of our mine. Still 
they had re-formed, and were again half way 
up’ the breach when the day began to dawn; 
and we saw 4 chosen boily of one thousand 
men, led on by their colonel, and advancing 


over the dead which had ‘just fallen. The 
gallant leader appeared 
posed 


to be as cool and com- 
as if he were at breakfast; with his 
drawn sgt Foggy to the breach, and we 
heard him im, ‘Suivez moi!’ I felt jea- 
lous of this brave féllow—jealous of his being 
a Frenchman; and I threw a lighted hand- 
grenade betweett his feet—he picked it up, and 
threw it from him to a considerable distance. 
© Cool chap enough that,’ said the captain, who 
stood close to'me; ‘I'll give him another ;’ 
bye he did, but this the ‘eal = — 
wi al oid and di . © Nothin 
will pow chat fatow." nba oer the capeaba, 
* but an ounce of lead on an empty stomach. 
it’s a pity, too, to kill so fine a fellow—but 
there is no help for it.” So saying, he took a 
musket out of my hand, which I had just load- 
ed—aimed, fired—the colonel s red, clapped 
his hand to his breast, and fell back into the 
arms of some of his men, who threw down 
their muskets, and took-him on their shoulders, 
either unconscious or perfectly regardless of the 
death-work which was going on around them. 
The firing redoubled from our musketry on this 
little group, every man of whom was either 
killed or wounded. The colonel, again left to 
himself, tottered a few paces farther, till he 
reached a small bush, not ten yards from the 
spot where he received his mortal wound. 
Here he fell; his sword, which he still ager 
in his right hand, rested on the boughs, and 
ted'upwards to the sky, as if directing the 
road to'the spirit of its t master. With 
the life!of the colonel, ended the hopes of the 
French for that day. The officers, we could 
perceive, did their duty—cheered, arena 
and drove on their men, but'all in vain ! e 
saw them pass their swords through the bodies 
of the fugitives ; but the men did not even mind 
that—they would only be killed in their own 
way. had had fighting enough for one 
breakfast. The first impulse, the fiery onset, 
had been checked by the fall of their brave 


leader; arid sauve qui peut, whether coming 
from the officers or drummers, no matter which, 
terminated the affair, and we were left a little 
time to breathe, and to count the number of our 
dead. The moment the French perceived from 
their batteries that the attempt had failed, and 
that the leader of the enterprise was dead, they 
poured in an angry fireupon us. Istuck my hat 
on the bayonet of my musket, and just shewed it 
above the wall. A dozen bullets were through 
it in a minute: very fortunately, my head was 
not in it! The fire of the batteries having 
ceased, which it generally did at stated periods, 
we had an opportunity of examining the point 
of attack. Scaling ladders and dead bodies lay 
in profusion. All the wounded had been re- 
moved; but what magnificent ‘ food for pow- 
der’ were the bodies which lay before us !—all, 
it would seem, picked men ; not one less than 
six feet, and some more: they were clad in 
their gray capots, to render their appearance 
more sombre and less discernible in the twi- 
light of the morning ; and as the weather was 
cold during the nights, I secretly determined 
to have one of these great coats as a chére amie 
to keep me warm in night-watches. I also re- 
solved to have the colonel’s sword to present to 
my captain; and as soon as it was dark I 
walked down the breach, brought up one of the 
scaling ladders, which I deposited in the castle; 
and, having done so much for the king, I set 
out todo something for myself. It was pitch 
dark. I stumbled on; the wind blew a hurri- 
cane, and the dust and mortar almost blinded 
me; but I knew my way pretty well. Yet 
there was something very jackal-like in wan- 
dering about among dead bodies in the night- 
time, and I really felt a horror at my situation. 
There was a dreadful stillness between the 
blasts, which the pitch darkness made peculi- 
arly awful to am unfortified mind. It is for 
this reason that I.would ever discourage night- 
attacks, unless you cai rely on your men. 
They generally fail: because the man of com- 
mon bravery, who would acquit himself fairly 
in broad day-light, will hang back during the 
night. Fear and Darkness have always been 
firm allies, and are inseparably playing into 
each other’s hands. Darkness conceals Fear, 
and therefore Fear loves Darkness, because it 
saves the coward from shame; and when the 
fear of shame is the only stimulus to fight, day- 
light is essentially necessary. I crept cauti- 
ously along, feeling for the dead bodies. The 
first I laid my hand on made my blood curdle. 
It was the lacerated thigh of a grenadier, whose 
flesh had been torn off by a hand-grenade. 
‘ Friend,’ said I, ‘if I may judge from the 
nature of your wound, your great-coat is not 
worth having.’ The next subject I handled 
had been better killed. A musket ball through 
his head had settled all his tradesmen’s bills; 
and I hesitated not in becoming residuary le- 
gatee, as I was sure the assets would more than 
discharge the undertaker’s bill; but the body 
was cold and stiff, and did not readily yield its 
garment. I, however, succeeded in obtaining 
my object; in which I arrayed myself, and 
went on in search of the colonel’s sword; but 
here I had been anticipated by a- Frenchman. 
The colonel, indeed, lay there, stiff enough, 
but his sword was gone. I was preparing to 
return, when I encountered, not a dead, but a 
living enemy. ‘ Qui vive?’ said a low voice. 
* Anglois, bete !” answered I, in a low tone; 
and added, ‘ mais les corsaires ne se battent 
pas.” ‘ C’est vrai,’ said he; and growling, 
‘ bon soir,’ he was soon out of sight. I scram. 





bled back to the castle, gave the countersign to 
the sentinel, and shewed my new great-coat 


with a vast deal of glee and satisfaction ; some 
of my comrades went on the same sort of expe- 
dition, and were rewardéd with more or less 
success. In a few days, the dead bodies on the 
breach were nearly denuded by nightly visitors ; 
but that of the colonel lay res and un- 
touched. The heat of the day had blackened 
it, and it was now deprived of all its manly 
beauty, and nothing remained but a loathsome 
corpse. The rules of war, as well as of huma- 
nity, demanded the honourable interment of 
the remains of this hero; and our captain, 
who was the very flower of chivalry, desired me 
to stick a white handkerchief on a pike, as a 
flag of truce, and bury the bodies, if the enemy 
would permit us. I went out, accordingly, 
with a spade and a pick-axe; but the tirail- 
leurs on the hill with their rifles, and 
wounded one of my men. I looked at the cap- 
tain, as much as to say, ‘ Am I to procéed ?” 
He motioned with his hand to go on, and I 
then began digging a hole by the side of a dead 
body, and the enemy, seeing my intention, 
desisted from firing. I had buried several, 
when the captain came ott and joined me, with 
a view of reconnoitring the position of the 
enemy. He was seen from the fort, and recog. 
nised; and his intention prettly accurately 
guessed at. We were near the body of the 
colonel, which we were going to inter; when 
the captain, observing a diamond ring on the 
finger of the corpse, said to one of the sailors, 
* You may just as’well take that off ; it can be 
of no use to him now.” The man tried to get 
it off, but the rigidity of the muscle after death, 
ga his moving it. ‘ He won’t feel your 
nife, poor fellow,’ said the captain; ‘ and a 

finger more or less is no great matter to him 
now: off with it.? The sailor to saw 
the finger-joint with his knife, when down 
came a twerfty-four pound shot, and with such 
a good di that it took the shoe off the 
man’s foot, and the.shovel out of the hand of 
another inan. ‘In with him; and cover him 
up! said the captain. We did so; when an- 
other shot, not quite so well directed as the 
first, threw the dirt in our faces, and ploughed 
the ground at our féet. The captain then 
ordered his men to run into the castle, 
which they instantly obeyed; while ‘he him- 
self walked leisurely along through a shower 
of musket-balls from those cursed Swiss dogs, 
whom I most fervently wished at the devil, 
because, as an aide-de-camp, I felt bound in 
ow as well - duty to walk by the side 
captain, fi expecting every moment 

that rifle-ball wiald ‘have hit et where I 
should have been ashamed to shew the scar. I 
thought this funeral pace, after the funeral was 
over, confounded nonsense; but my fire-eating 
captain never had run away from a French- 
man, and did not intend to begin then. Iwas 
behind him, making these reflections ; and as 
the shot began to fly very thick, I stepped 
up alongside of him, and by degrees brought 
him between me and the fire. * Sir,’ said I, 
‘as I am only a midshipman, I don’t care so 
much about honour as you do; and therefore, 
if it makes no difference to you, I'll také the 
liberty of getting under your lee.’ He laughed, 
and said, * I did not kniow you were here, for 
I meant you should have gone with the others; 
but since you are out of your station, Mr. 
Mildmay, I will make that use of you which 
‘ou so ingeniously proposed to make of me. 

My life may be of some importance here ; but 
ours very little, and another midshipman can 

had from the ship only for asking: so just 





drop astern, if you pledse, and do duty as & 
breast-work for me!’ ¢ Certainly, sir,’ said 
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————— 
1, ‘ by all means ;? and I took my station ac- 
ingly, ‘ Now,’ said the captain, ‘ if you 
are ‘doubled up,’ I will take you on my 
shoulders!’ I expressed myself ingly 
obliged, not only for the honour he had con- 
ferred on me, but also for that which he in- 
tended; but hoped I should have no occasion 
to trouble him. Whether the enemy took pity 
on my youth and innocence, or whether they 
ly missed us, I cannot say: I onl 
ain I was very happy when I found m 
inside the castle with a whole skin ; and should 
very readily have reconciled myself to any 
measure which would have restored me even 
to the comforts and conveniences of a man-of- 
war’s cockpit.” 

We have mentioned that this work is cal- 
culated to lower the navy in the eyes of Eng- 
land; and though two or three apologetic 
salvos are thrown in, such is its general bear- 
ing. At page 210 the portrait of a brute of a 
captain ;* at 214 that of a bad admiral; at 
223 a story of an infidel commander ;+ and 
many other passages in the succeeding vo- 





* «© When much excited, he had a custom of shaking 
his epaulettes on these 
ears of a trotting ele- 


+ It is told by a seaman about for mutiny. 
says he) an officer’s servant, I was oneday 
le in the ward-room, and I heard the com- 

mander of & sloop of war, who was dining there with his 
son, say that it was all nonsense—that there was no future 
Bible was a heap of lies. I have never been 

y since.” After describ execution of this man, 
with astory, “ That the 

of a ship of war does not 


lumes, all tend to produce this effect. But it 
is time we should close Vol. I.: the author’s 
wit at a masquerade at Minorca—his pious 
feelings on hearing of his mother’s death (im- 
proved by an old story adopted for the nonce*) 
—his return to England his running away 
from his father’s house—his saving a young 
lady’s life—and his joining a band of strolling 
players, out of love for their Juliet,—finish its 
pages ; and with them nearly all the interest 
of the publication. 

As novel-writing, however, is now the mania 
in vogue, and as this species of publication 
usurps the place of more wholesome literature, 
we shall next week offer some further remarks 
on the subject, and on the indecencies and pro- 
fanity which unfit this particular work for the 
public eye. ; 


The Sorrows of Rosalie. Fourth edition, with 
Additional Poems. Ebers and Co. 
Ir has often been matter of regret to us that 
there should be so lamentably few good song- 
writers among our poets; and we therefore 
hail with greater pleasure this new edition of a 
pet author, because she has removed, by 
er additions to the volume, a considerable 
portion of that feeling. These additions chiefly 
consist in a small collection of lyric composi- 
tions of much beauty,—not only admirable in 
themselves, but peculiarly adapted for the pur- 
poses of singing, as we know from their having 
been arranged to music by the authoress her- 
self, who is about to appear, ere long, in the 
double character of bard and musician. 
The “ Fairy Bells” is sweet as the sound of 
music heard on waters in summer evening 
deep and still, but better adapted to the guitar 





wain, | 22d voice of moonlit serenader than our pages ; 


by. the light of a 
when these two 
one of the 
- ae they saw" t 4 not 
or wi supposed I was asleep, I cannot 
tell ; tut they took the: seals on the cables in the heart 
of the tier, and for some time appeared to in 
had ‘some articles folded w 
»cket-handkerchief; they 
ich the hammocks are suspended, 
jong rope-yarn, tried to pass it over one 
unable to reach, one boy climbed on the 
back of the other and effected two purposes, by reev: 
one end of the line, and bringing it down to the cables 
again. They next unrolled shirt, and, to my sur- 
prise, took out the boatswain’s kitten, about three 
months old; its fore paws were tied behitd its back, its 
hind feet were tied together, and a fishing-lead attached 
to them; a piece of white rag was tied over its head as a 
cap. It was now pretty evident what the fate of poor 
oad was likely to be, and why the lead was made fast to 
feet. . The yarn was tied her neck; they 
each shook one paws, eae getignded 00 Sy, One 
of the urchins held in his hand a fife, into which he 
red as much flour as it would hold out of the hand- 
lief, the other held the end of the rope-yarn: 
gone through that they think of. 
i ” said the executioner, or he that held 
e boy with the fife. 
» The boy applied one 
id of the fife to his mouth, out all the flour, and in 
is humble imitation of the smoke of a gun poor puss 
was run up to the batten, where she hung till she was 
dead. I am ashamed to say I did not attempt to save the 
kitten’s life, although I caused her foul murder to be re- 
Venged by the cat. After the body had hung a certain 
time, they took it down and buried it in the shot-locker; 
this was an indictable offence, as the smell would have 
proved, so I lodged the information; the body was found, 
and, as tlie facts wete clear, the law took its course, to 
the great amusement of the bystanders, who saw the brats 
tied upon a gun and well + The boatswain ate the 
kitten; first, he said, because he had ‘ Jarned’ to eat cats 
in 3 secondly, because she had mot died a natural 
i ht otherwise); and his last reason was 
others — he had seen a 
Peter’s vision A the ani- 


oath. | not hooking the body, got and 
! | of the boat-hook inte the abdomen, 





so we shall commence with a song to the tune 
of our friend Crofton Croker. 
To the air No. 5, in the** Legends of the Lakes.” 
«* Oh, Erin, sweet Erin thy strafhs 
To the heart-broken exile are dear ; 
And each note in its sweetness remains 
Long, long on | the listening ear. 


* It runs thus:—‘‘I was walking the deck in no very 





ed = PY, state of mind, reflecting seriously on parts of that 


ie which for more than two years I had never looked 
into, when my thoughts were called to the summons 
which poor Quid had received, and the beauty of the 
funeral service which I had heard read over him—‘ I am 
the resurrection and the life.’ had 
been obscured, suddenly burst from a cloud, and a cry of 
horror proceeded from the look-out man on the starboard 
gangway- I ran to inquire the cause, and found him in 
such a state of nervous agitation that he could only say, 
* Quid! Quid!’ and point with his finger into the water. 
I looked over the side, and, to my amazement, there was 
the body of Quid, 

« All in dreary hammock shrouded,’ 

perfectly upright, and floating with the head and shoulders 
above water! A slight undulation of the waves gave it 
the appearance of nodding its head; while the rays of the 
moon enabled us to trace the remainder of the body un- 


which I cannot describe, and contemplated the object in 
awful silence, while my blood ran cold, and I felt a sen- 
sation as if my hair was standing on end. I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and t the body had 
risen up to warn me; but in a few seconds [ regained m 

presence of mind, and I soon perceived the origin of th’ 

Tre-appearance of the corpse. I ordered the cutter to be 
manned, and, mean time, went down to inform 
the first-lieutenant of what had occurred. He laughed, 
and said, ‘I suppose the old boy finds salt water not 


uite * as grog. Tie some more shot to his 
eet, and bring the old fellow to his moorings again. Tell 
him the next time he trips his anchor, not to run on board 
of us. He had his regular allowanee of Reavers I gave 
him the whole service, and I shall not-give him any more.’ 
So saying, he went to sleep again. * * # The cutter 
being manned was sent wiih more shet to attach to the 
body and sink it. When they attempted to hold it with 
the “hook, it eluded the touch, turning round and 
round, or bobbing under the water and coming up again, 
as if in sport: but accident saved them further trou- 
ble; for the bowman, reproached by the boat’s crew for 
darting the 

the pent-up gas 
escaped with a loud whiz, instantly sank 


and the 
like a stone. Many jokes were on the oecasion;) 
but I was pot in humour mee Pas oh subjects. 








y' 


ns oe aren 
Wilt sighing say, ‘ I heard that strain 
Long, long-ago!” 
«< Que ne suis-je la fougere?—Old French Bailed.* 
I would I were the 
Fen | rene ne ae et 
I would I were the green tree throwing 
Its shadow a be ae head! 
go flower 
sweet Mary to rest, 
That she might pluck me while she’s 
hat she tight pluck ew shes singing, 
I would I were in yonder heaven 
A silver star, whose soft dim light 
Would rise to bless each summer even, 
watch my Mary all the { 
th those small 


tle lute, whose soft nete ers, 
As path to lebve hor Soky host 


Ah, happy things! ye miay not wander 
From Seotland té some darker sky, 
= ever st — ah 
‘0 
White Tht midnight 


Upon its deep ep pee blue 
Can'onl gaze while all are Y 
And dream my Mary wi too !’* 


We are puzzled to choose, where every, thing 
is so pretty ; perhaps, however, the following 
may please best, as some contrast to the fore- 


going. 
** Chatelar’s Farewell. 
Farewell, thou dearest of all things 
Beneath the bright and blessed sky ; 
Since thy loved voice the mandate brings, 
*T will not be hard to die. 
And yet, was it thy Se loa pe jo 
The wild and wi' word of Death? 
™% voice, whose tones the love awoke 
hich haunts my parting breath ! 
Oh! when the heart which hath so well 
Its deep and lone devotien proved 
Is still, and tongues have ceased to tell 
How guiltily it lov 
Wilt tuou—wilt thow who for that crime 
Hast doomed its warm life-blood to pour, 
Think sometimes of the olden time— 
The smile and song of yore? : 
Yes, Mary, yes! each burning thought 
The aul ering lip Tefused to own, 
lance of Jove shall rise 


Each 
And haunt thee when 











‘as we watched the rays 
my dhortewed days— 
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Amongst the most beautiful of the miscella- 
neous poems which Mrs. Norton has added to 
her collection in the present edition, is a touch- 
ing epistle addressed to her brother at Madras. 
It is contrasted by a high strain of vision, ad- 
dressed to Eriny which is far too vivid and 
Hibernian for our taste, though it displays as 
high poetical powers as any thing that Mrs. 
Norton has written. Unwilling to mix our 
own poetical feelings with the fierce politics 
and wrongs of the green ‘isle, we are therefore 
glad to content ourselves with the beautiful 
lyric specimens we have already quoted, and 
recommending this half-new volume to the 
public as another pleasing example of female 
genius. 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


[On rev: the storié¢s of four military and marine bro- 
a yee 
lin in 1816; td atgrarie kop emrkaia 
interesting, we. / our readers. It follows. ] 

“ Anourt thiree’ months ago, a large French 

dog, belonging to.one of the officers, was ob- 

served to, grow uncommonly surly, and at- 
tempted to bite at every dog he met in the 
streets: this ch of temper in the animal 
was attributed by his master (who was very 
fond of him) to his having caten a quantity of 
meat which had been given to him highly sea- 
soned with r, &c. However, towards the 
evening of the day on which the change in the 
animal was perceived, he became at intervals 
quite oytrageous, and bit his master and two 
more officers who happened to be in the room : 
notwithstanding, his master was inclined to 
think it was done more in rude play than any 
thing else ; consequently, no measure was taken 
to secure him. That evening I saw the dog, 

‘and thought him uncommonly ruffled; when 

I attempted to caress him, and was patting him 

on the back, he turned at me, and savagel 

wled, although he used to know me well. 
he next day he was more violent, and furi- 
ously bit at several dogs who crossed his way ; 
still, unfortunately, no measure was taken to 
secure him, his master supposing nothing was 
the matter with him. On the evening of the 
second day, the dog was lying in his master’s 
room, perfectly tranquil, when this unfortunate 

‘young man (who has fallen the victim) en- 

‘tered ; he remained in it some time before the 

dog teok any notice of him; however, he sud- 

yr ce a spring at him, seized him by the 
shoulder, and ‘pulled him to the ground, and 
tore the arm down to the shoulder, and was 
with difficulty taken off him. A sergeant of 
the regiment happened to enter the room on 
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duty, about this time ; the dog seized him by 
the leg and tore away a considerable portion 
of flesh; he bit also two soldiers, one by the 
nose and the other on the hand. Still the ani- 
mal was suffered to be at large, and even slept 
in his master’s room by his bedside, and licked 
his face repeatedly. The following morning 
the master of the dog began to feel some alarm, 
and asked me to go with him to look at him. 
I advised him to have him shot: he 
As we were going to the spot where he lay, he 
bolted up, snapping at every thing which came 
in his way. He close by me; I called 
him, but he did not notice me. He ran through 
the. streets of Dublin; bit a number of dogs 
and a child: he attempted to seize a man, who 
fortunately had a hammer in his hand, with 
which he struck him on the head and killed 
him. The. tongue of the dog was immediately 
cut out upon the spot by a physician, who on 
examination pronounced the animal.to have 
been in an advanced stage of hydrophobia. 
None of the officers or soldiers who had been 
bitten knew the decision of the physician; nor 
did they know of any ill effects having arisen 
to those who had been bitten. However, the 
child died; and three dogs which had been 
bitten died in about six weeks, exhibiting 
symptoms of hydrophobia. All this was kept 
secret, therefore no cause of alarm from report 
could have excited hydrophobic feelings in the 
unfortunate young man who has fallen a sacri- 
fice; on the contrary, he was in high spirits, 
and applied for leave of absence to go and see 
his friends in Worcestershire, as he had some 
intentions of being married. He obtained 
leave, thinking it might divert his attention, 
and he left us with the same flow of spirits. 
During his absence, all was forgotten; and 
those remaining who had suffered, (though not 
quite so severely), recovered their cheerful 
habits. The ‘period of leave granted to my 
poor friend hayjng- set,out from his 
father’s house.a few days.ago, in perfect health, 
to rejoin his regiment. (This he told me a few 
hours before he died.) When he got to Bir- 
mingham, he said he had a curious taste in his 
mouth, which made him not relish his break. 
fast as usual. However, it gave him no alarm, 
nor did ,he again think of it till he got to 
Shrewsbury, when he found he had a great 
‘disrelish to both eatables and drinkables when 
put before him, although he felt an inclination 
to eat and drink when not before him. He 
could not account for this, but observed he felt 
no alarm, until he called for porter, feeling 
thirsty. : When it was brought, he: put it to 
his mouth, but the moment he took a mouth- 
ful, he dashed the glass from his lips, and spit 
the porter over the table, and I believe the 
passengers rose up and said he was mad. This 
extraordinary feeling, of not being able to eat 
and drink, though he wished to do so, caused 
him some uneasiness, though he was willing to 
believe it was the effect of a sore throat, and 
comforted himself under this idea. He pro- 
ceeded by the coach to Holyhead, ruminating 
what could be the cause of this sensation, when 
the coach a small lake of water, the sur- 
face of which being ruffled by the wind, he 
immediately shuddered at the sight, and with 
a kind of horror he could not describe, hid his 
face with his hands :—for the first time, the 
dreadful idea of hydropbobia struck him. When 
he arrived at Holyhead, he wished to wash 
before dinner, and called for water; when it 
was brought to him, and in the act of putting 
it towards his face, he screamed violently, 
threw the water about the room, and was con- 





vulsed for some time: the servant left the 





room alarmed. He then tried to clean hi > 
teeth, but. could ‘not get the brush into his 
mouth, on account of the water remaining 
upon it. The packet by this time was ready 
to sail, and he embarked. Poor fellow! while 
he was relating his sad tale to me, we were 
sitting together by the fire-side, he having just 
landed from Holyhead, which place he sailed 
from the night before; consequently, this was 


agreed. | the third day only since his attack at Shrews- 


bury. He had then been on shore about two 
hours, and had ordered a coach, and drove wu 

to the royal barracks. Before he began to tell 
me, on his arrival, of thé symptoms he had 
experienced on his journey, he greeted me on 
our first meeting with, ‘ How are you, my dear 
fellow? Here I am at last returned, but I 
fear with hydrophobia!’ I affected to laugh 
at it, but was much shocked, and replied, it 
could only be imaginary: he said, it could not 
be so, for he thought he should have died 
coming on shore in the boat; he was so much 
affected at the sight of the water, that they 
were obliged to cover him, in‘order that he 
might not see it. He also observed, that if he 
had remained on board one day longer, he felt 
convinced that he should have died mad. I 
was still inclined to think there might be a 
good deal of imagination in my friend, and 
endeavoured to persuade him to believe so; 
although I cannot describe the poignancy of 
my feelings at hearing him relate what he suf- 
fered at intervals since he left Shrewsbury. In 
the course of our conversation, some dogs be- 
gan to bark in the barrack-yard: he sprang bo 
suddenly from his chair, looking over my shoul- 
der, and said in a. hurried manner, ‘ Dogs!’ 
If I were to live a thousand years, I should 
never forget that moment; something struck 
me so forcibly that the poor sufferer would die, 
that I was afraid to. meet his eyes, fearing he 


might discern signs of alarm el me, from emo- 
tion. He ‘i et of eling an orange, 
which we Uhd pelea ai him to try to pn 
he had taken nothing ‘since he rejected the 
porter at Shrewsbury. When he had taken 
off the rind, he put a small piece into his 
mouth ; but as soon as he felt the liquid, he 
became greatly convulsed, spit out the orange, 
and gave an inward scream. en’ he re- 
covered himself, he burst into a fit of laughter, 
and said, ‘ There! was not that like the bark 
of a dog?’ A physician arrived soon after, 
who is eminent in Dublin. As soon as he 
entered the room, the poor fellow apologised to 
him for having given him the trouble to come, 
as he thought he had symptoms of hydropho- 
bia, but believed it was only the effect of a sore 
throat, therefore would give him no further 
trouble. He appeared to catch at any thing 
which might give hopes of life. We were very 
anxious to learn the decision of the physician, 
on his leaving the room: upon inquiry, he 
pronounced his death to be inevitable. It is 
unnecessary to describe the state of our minds 
on receiving this melancholy news :—to know 
that our brother officer, with whom we were 
conversing, to all external appearance in per- 
fect health and apparent spirits, was to be 
numbered with the dead in a few hours, was 
deeply distressing. The doctor added, that he 
was in an advanced stage of hydrophobia, that 
bleeding him copiously, in order that he might 
die easy, was the only thing that could now be 
done for him. I remained with him some 
time, conversing about various things (though 
completely forced on my part), as his spirits 
remained good. On leaving him, I asked him 
when he intended to dine at the mess; he re- 





plied, he could not dine with us that day, but 
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he thought he should be able to do so in a day 
or two, when his sore was better. After 
he was bled he felt relieved, thought he should 
sleep well, and hoped to be able to drink water 
by the next morning. Some time after, in the 
course of the evening, he appeared at intervals 
rather wild and confused, and told an officer to 

out of his way, or he would bite him. 
Afterwards, he became more tranquil, and sent 
his compliments to one of the married ladies 
of the regiment. for a prayer-book ; but begged 
it might not be mentioned, or he should be 
laughed at. About midnight he became vi 
violent, so that three men. could scarcely hold 
him: he afterwards recovered a little, and fell 
into a kind of slumber, which was disturbed by 
his springing up now and then, and crying 
out, ‘ Do you hear the dogs?’ in a quick and 
hurried voice: he also imagined at times that 
he barked like a dog. He requested he might 
be left alone, about one o’clock in the morning, 
his servant only remaining in the room, when, 
in about ten minutes, he looked up at the man, 
quite calm and collected, and said, ‘he re- 
gretted that his mother and sisters were not 
with him.’ He then prayed a short time, 
turned himself round, burying his face in the 
pillow, and expired without a’groan.—Such 
was the melancholy end of one of the finest 
young men in his majesty’s service.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Oxford and Locke. By Lord Grenville. 
London, 1829. Murray. 

Tus pamphlet, from the lettered retirement 
of Dropmore, is of much interest to the classic 
literature of England. It clearly exculpates 
the University of Oxford from the charge of 
having expelled the immortal Locke, and 
shews that this was an arbitrary act of the 
government of Charles the Second, in which 
the College of Christ Church was simply (and 
could not be otherwise) ve instrument.* 
The vindication is draw Yorth th. consequence 
of Professor Stewart’s having adopted the ca- 
Jumny from the incautious expressions of Mr. 
Fox and other writers, including Pope, to 
whom Lord G. administers a little wholesome 
correction for a very erroneous passage in the 
Dunciad, alluding to this supposed expulsion. 
Some. other particulars in the life of our great 
philosopher are happily illustrated. The pam- 
phlet is elegantly and feelingly written. 

The School-boy. By the Rev. W. Birch, M.A. 

12mo. pp. 16. Rivingtons. 

“ Wuar is there in a name?” Much more 
than unphilosophical pee generally imagine. 
We remember a poor fellow of a custom-house 
officer in Edinburgh, of the name of Alex- 


ander Gun, whose inevitable fate was thus | C 


entered in the books of that establishment, 

“ A Gun discharged for making a false 
report:” and here we have the Sc 

done by Will. Birch, Magister Artium! In- 

deed, we know many instances wherein the 

name had an obvious influence on the fate of 

the individual. Having said thus much on the 

author, we have only to observe of his poem, 

that it is a pleasing composition to incite the 

youthful to study and improvement. 

* From the followi g extenct, it would, however, ap- 

thought Oxford hostile to 

his » he thus 

eee 

ent is 

ly done)’ by one of the 

University of Oxford, for the use of young scholars, in 

the place of an system of logic. From the ac- 

Thad of the temper of that place, I did not expect 

Stee it get much footing there.”—Dated Ontes, April 26, 


Parry’s Fourth Voyage. 18mo. pp. 211. 
J.M 


. Murray. 
Tue world in a waluet-cnall, and a quarto 
volume into a snuff-box. This is one of those 
little diamond curiosities in our growing class 
of cheap publications. 


Domestic Instruction on useful and interesting 
Subjects. By Mrs. Mathias, author of “‘ The 
Laundry Maid,” &c. 18mo. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1829. Seeley and Co. 

A swEEtT little book for children, with much 


ery | of useful information, and much of pleasing 


variety. Really, if the young do not grow up 
virtuous and intelligent, it will not be for 
want of teaching and temptation to knowledge. 


Arcana of Science, &c. for 1829.  12mo. 

pp- 286. London, 1829. Limbird. 
For the mature and instructed, this is a valu- 
able register of the progress of science and arts 
during the past year. Engravings, and a low 
price, qualify it for extensive utility. 


Calamities of the Catholic Question ; a Story of 
the Times. 12mo. pp. 41. Hookham. 
A LITTLE pamphlet from the pen of Lord 
Nugent, in which, by means of a domestic 
story in middle life, he endeavours to bring 
the follies of the virulent controversy on this 
great question home to our hearths and bosoms. 
It is favourable to tolerance, and to all the 
Romish religion except .confessions, which the 
noble writer seems to think gives the man, 
priest, more than a proper influence over the 
female portion of society. 
= — 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Eighth Letter from M.:Champollion. 
Island of Philoe, 8th December. 

Own the evening of the Sth we arrived here in 
the holy island of Osiris, at the extreme fron- 
tiers of Egypt, black Ethiopians, as 
a brave Roman of the garrison of Syene would 
have said. 

I left Thebes on the 26th of November, 
and in the evening landed at Hermonthis: 
we ran on the morning of the 27th to the 
temple, which the more excited my curiosity, 
because I had no precise notion of the time 
of its erection; nobody had yet designed a 
single one of these royal legends. I 
the whole of the day there; and the result of 
this prolonged examination was, to convince 
me, by thé inscriptions and the sculptures, that 
this temple was erected under the reign of the 
last Cleopatra, daughter of Vireo tar 
and in commemoration of the birth of Ptolemy- 
Cesarion, her son (as history says) by Julius 
sar. 

The cella of the temple is in fact divided 
into two parts; one great apartment (the 
principal), and one very small one, serving 
instead of the sanctuary: we enter this by a 
small door towards the angle on the right: the 
whole of the back wall of this little apartment, 
which is called in the hieroglyphic inscription 
the ‘* chamber of lying-in,’’ is occupied by a 
bas-relief, representing the goddess Ritho, the 
wife of the god Mandou, delivered of the god 
Harphre;: she is lying down, and supported 
and served by several goddesses of xia first 
order. The divine midwife takes the child 
from the mother,—the divine nurse holds her 
hands to receive it, assisted by a rocker. The 
father of all the gods, Ammon (Amon-Ra), 
is present, accompanied by the goddess So- 
ven, the Egyptian Lucina, protectress of child- 











birth. Lastly, queen Cleopatra is supposed to 


bea witness of this divine accouchement, of 
which her own will be, or rather has been, .an 
imitation. 

The other wall of this chamber represerits 
the suckling and education of the young di- 
vinity ; and on the lateral walls are. repre. 
sented the twelve hours of the day, and the 
twelve hours of the night, under the figures of 
women, having a starry diadem on their heads. 
Thus the astronomical table of the ceiling, 
designed by the. commission of Egypt, may, 
perhaps, be only the nativity of Harphre, or, 
more probably still, Cesarion, the new Har- 
phre. This zodiac therefore has no reference 
to the summer solstice, or the epoch of the 
foundation of the temple of Hermonthis. 

On leaving the small room, to enter the large 
one, we saw a large bas-relief sculptured on the 
wall to the left of this principal apartment ; it 
represents the goddess Ritho recovering from 
her lying-in, supported by Soven, and presented 
to the assembly of the gods, The divine father, 
Amon-Ra, affectionately gives her his hand, as 
if to felicitate her on the birth of her son; and 
the other gods partake in the joy of their chief. 
The rest of the apartment is decorated with 
pictures, in which the young Harphre is suc- 
cessively presented to Ammon, to Mandou his 
father, to the gods Phre, Phtals, Seveh (Saturn), 
&c. who welcome him, presenting to him their 
characteristic insignia, as if resigning. in favour 
of the child all their power and their parti- 
cular attributes ; and Ptolemy-Cesarion, with 
an infantine countenance, is witness. of all 
these presentations of his image, the Har- 
phre, whose representative on he is. 
All this is priestly flattery, but, entirely. in the 
taste of ancient Egypt, which its kings 
on a level with its gods. All these dedica- 
tions and inscriptions, both interior and ex- 
terior, of the temple of Hermonthis, are made in 
the name of Ptolemy-Cesarion, and his mother 
Cleopatra. There is, therefore, no doubt of 
the date of its erectiom, The columns of a 
kind of promads before’ft, lave not all been 
sculptured ; the work has remained imperfect, 
and this is perhaps caused by the dedication of 
the temple. Augustus and his successors, who 
finished so many other temples begun by the 
Lagides, could not be very eager to finish this 
monument, erected in honour of the birth of 
the son of Julius Cesar, a royal child whose 
rights they did not res : 

On the evening of the 28th we reached Esne, 
not intending to stay there. I therefore, sailed 
a little farther to the south, and landed gn the 
east bank, to visit the temple of Contra-Lato. 
I arrived there very late; it had been demo- 
lished within the last fortnight, to strengthen 
the quay of Esne, which the Nile threatens, and 
will one day carry off. 

In the morning of the 29th I went to visit the 
great temple of Esne, which, thanks to its new 
destination as a magazine of cotton, will escape 
destruction for some time. I found there, as I 
expected, pretty good architecture, but detest- 
able sculpture. The most ancient portion is 
the back of the pronaos, that is to say the door, 
and the back of the cella, against which the 
portico was built. This part, is of the time of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. The cornice of the fagade 
of the pronaos bears the imperial legends of 
Claudius; the cornices of the lateral basis the 
legends of Titus; and in the interior of the 
pronaos the walls and columns are covered 
with the legends of Domitian, Trajan, and par- 
ticularly Antoninus, and, lastly, of Septimus 
Severus, which I find here for the first time. 
The temple is dedicated to-Chnouphis ; and I 





learn, by a hieroglyphic. inscription’ of one of 
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the columns of the pronads, that if'thé sanc- 
tuary of the temple exists; it must be as an- 


cient as the time of Thoutmosis III. (Meeris), 
But all that is to be seen at Esne is of modern 
ym or et pana at ra rena ma 


On the 29th, in the evening, we were at 
the erclosure 


lantern in my hand; 
Ing more. The remains of 


disappeared ; they were demo- 
vader ts repair the 


t temple of Edfou (Apollo. 
ee of the 30th. 
but 9 om is very 
the most ancient part is of 
piphanes ; next that of 
II. ; ‘then Soter II. 


: Ishall study 
n detail, on my 


? 


chapels excavated in the rock, by Ame- 
's-Memnon, Horus, Rhamses the Great, 


ree 


tit beautiful hieratic inscriptions. 
‘ shal study all this on my return, and I 
pw ne myself ‘very in results from 


On the ing of thé Ist Dec. wé arrived | 
at Ombos. I liastenéd t6 the great temple on 
the morning of the 24: the most ancient 


Le | 


is of Ptolensy Epiphanes, the rest of Philome. 
‘tor ahd Evergetes II) A curi 


curious fact is, the 

sutname of Triphene constuntly 
Rierogly phic inscrtption ipwared tie Front 
ry; seu: ont t 

frieze of the pronacs, and in the bas-reliefs of 
the interior: it is for you Greeks of Egypt to 
' this yo nee 4 T had already found 
fuirhame in one of the déemoti¢ contracté in 


right 

ndéblest'part, to the old Seveh, with the croco- 
aile’s /head, (the Egyptian Saturn, the most 
terrible form of geo OY Athyr and the 
yong god Khous. The left. part of the tem- 
ple édicated to a second triad of inferior 
tank, nambly, Arotris (or Aroeris Apollo), to 
the goddess Tsonenofré, and: to their son 
Pnevtho. In thé wall of the énclosire sur- 
rounding thé temple of Ombos, is a gate of 
excellent workmanship, and of the time of 
Merits: it is the remnant of the primitive 
edifices of Ombos. 

It was not till the 4th of Dec. in the morning 
that the wind permitted us to reach Syene (As- 
sounn), the last town ¢¢’ Egypt to the south. 
There too I experienced 
temples of the island of 


en to Cleo- 


ephantina, which I 


‘went to visit as soon as the heat of the sun had |. 


‘abated, are likewise demolished. I was obliged 
with a ruined gate, dedicated to 
the name of Alexander (son of the eror), 
to the hantina, Chnouphis, and 
of proscynemata 


son, Rhamses ‘Méfamon, Man.’ P' 


t regret: the two | 








(acts of ‘adoration) carved on an oid wall ; 
lastly, with some Pharaonic fragments, which 
are scattered about, and employed as materials 
in the buildings of the time of the Romans. I 
had examined in the morning the remains of 
the temple of Syene: it is the most wretched 
sculpture I have seen ; but I have found there, 
for the first time, the imperial legerid of Nerva, 
whieh, to my knowledge, does not exist else- 
where.. This little temple was dedicated to the 
gods of the country and: of the cataract, Chnou- 
phis, Saté (Juno), and Anoukis co 

On the. morning of the 6th, I visited with 
much pain from gout the great temple at Philoe. 
Our barks are ing for the vo to Nubia, 
where we elk Sevpeuns i oe eens I 
shall write from that country if I have oppor- 
tunity, before my return to Egypt: For the 
rest, all goes on well. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Marcu 13.—Mr. Brockedon “on anew mode 
of yee effects rapidly in chiaro-scuro, and 
on its application to lithography.”’ The lec- 
turer stated the principle of the method to be 
that of mezzotinto, and detailed the following 
as the process: —an unctuous black ground is 
laid over a white surface of Bristol card-board, 


) | or similar material, and the lights taken out by 


a knife, the forefinger, or any other convenient 
means. Mr. Brockedon shewed specimens of 
art wrought in this simple way by Mr. Harding 
and himself: he then pointed out its successful 
application to lithography in some productions 


‘| from stone, the work of Westall.and of forei 


artists ; and spoke of the capabilities which the 
method gave to lithography where it thus ob- 
tained perfect command over a mezzotinting 
rOcess. 

Mr. Brockedon’s subject was short but plainly 
and well told, and al: her that which best 
becomes the theatre of the Royal Institution at 
the evening meetin; rs, where it 
has been too fréqtientlythe practice of young 
lecturers to weary their auditery by prolix and 
dry detail. 

On the library-table were a very interestin 
set of models of agricultural implements u: 
in India ; they were on the scale of one inch to 
a foot: the drill ploughs and “ scarificators” 
(used in India, we believe, as the: harrow in 
England) were exceedingly interesting; they 
had been made in‘India by native artists, and 
brought from thence by Colonel Briggs. Se- 
veral presents in literature were ‘also exhibited. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL. ENGINEERS. 
Marcn 3d.—Mr. Clegg offered several facts 
evincing the complete protection of gasometers, 
when properly coated with coal tar. The prin- 
ciples of the common method of preserving 
wrought iton were explained by Mr. Farey. 
The iron, when at.a dull red heat, is dipped in 
water, and, by the explosive force of the steam 
disengaged, is freed from scales and extraneous 
substances; the immediate application of lin- 
seed oil prevents the formation of any fresh 
film of oxide, while, from the heat still retained 
by the iron, the oil is more. readily disposed to 
penetrate the inequalities of the surface thus 
varnished. Mr. Field described the several 
processes for the preservation of the: iron pro- 
vision tawks used in Capt. Parry’s first Polar 
Expedition. The conversation concluded with 
some observations on iron roofs, and on the 
test* for the comparative durability of build- 


itg-stone: the latter has been already noticed 
in the Literary Gazette. 

“March 10th.—Some curious particular’ re- 
lative to the Cornish mines were commuhi- 
cated by the President of the Royal Society. 
The water which ates the Veins of copper 
ore becomes a soltition of sulphate of 
and other salts, and is destructive to the 
pipes of the pumps. In oné instance, the 
maker’s name painted in white lead effectually 
preserved the iron so coatéd ; ‘and important 
advantages have accrued from this accidental 
8 on. 

r. M‘Neil read a paper explanatory of the 
specimen of road pavement he had lately pre- 
sented to the Institution. He described the 
road-making of France, _ and Holland ; 
and compared, with the assistance of appropri. 
ate sections, the plan termed Macadamisation, 
and the system at present’ pursued by Mr. Tel- 
ford under the parliamen’ road commission. 
ers. He remarked on the increase of friction 
occasioned by ill-constructed wheels ; and men- 
tioned ‘the various prices of the road-metals* 
tried and approved on the Holyhead road. He 
lastly enumerated several experiments connect- 
ed with the improvement of the mettopolitan 
roads. Thé'results of these riments serve 
to establish the fact, that materials judiciously 
chosen, though at first expensive, will, in the 
end, obviate the necessity of heavy repairs, and 
will consequently diminish the growing incqn- 
veniéences of the present system, which, in the 
despatch of business, frequently threatens re- 
tardation where facility should be afforded. 
Mr. M‘Neil received the thanks of the Institu- 
tion; and the conversation closed with some 
remarks by Mr. James Walker, on the advan- 
tage of stone wheel-tracks or rail-ways. 


o the Practicability of a yeurney by spar 
rom the Copper, ftiver..to the Polar Sea 
Hudson's Bay. “ i> + 
Tue Russian possessions on the north-western 
coast of America afford a most eligible oppor- 
tunity for bringing such an enterprise to bear. 
The Copper River, lying in 60° of northern 
latitude, and 144° of western longitude from 
Greenwich, with the mouth of which only we 
are at present acquainted, would be the peint 
from which we would. start, Independently of 
important accessions to geographical science, 
such an enterprise would probably bring acces- 
sions also of territory, rich in copper and abound- 
ing with costly furs. Cs 

‘The information ‘obtained from the natives 
and the fur-merchants, agrees in stating, that 
the Copper River springs from: the: declivity of 
a steep mountain, and that its banks are in- 
habited by the Ugalakmauts, a kindly and 

e race of men. At its mouth, and in 

the vicinity of the bay of Tschugatschin, lie the 
two islands, Sukli.and Natsthik ;: on the latter, 
the American.company has established a colony, 
which is visited every several Russian 
vessels, and is become the staple of the fur- 
trade in that quarter. Bajenoff, a Russian mer- 
chant, having been employed by Baranoff, the 
Company’s superintendent, to explore 
sources of the Copper River, penetrated for a 
distance of three hundred wersts inte the 
interior, and was returning homewards with 
an enormous body of copper, when an Indian 
chief, apparently anxious that the covetous 
spirit of thé Russian traders should not be 





* The effects produced by this test are purely mechani- 
tal. The operation of tetrahedral » possessing, 

Se ee ee qualifications to those 

gue salt, would be still more speedy and effec- 
ve. : ‘ 


* A literal example of the techmical term Fe pays 
tor thagvepens of ioaeonionast, ohare.caan qn = 
a - 
iron, tothe amount of several tons, Lah aa cael 





gravel, in order to ensure a trustworthy foundat! 
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by so unlooked-for a result; eased the 
derer of his valuable burden. On this ex- 
Bajenoff discovered another stream, 
which flows into the Copper River, and is ca- 
pacious enough to be navigable. At some dis- 
tance from it, he saw such immense numbers of 
rein-deer, that, as the Indians assured him, he 
might have captured thousands of them with 
ease.’ White bears, lynxes, martens, and bea- 
vers, were seen in abundance. He also learned 
that there was another considerable river to the 
north, which runs into the sea. 
M. Klimofski, another Russian trader, had 


its banks covered with dense forests, but it did 
not appear adapted to the purposes of naviga- 
tion, though he conceived it might prove useful 
in facilitating inland communications. At the 
foot of a mountain in the interior dwelt the 
Atnakmiauts, a race whose disposition he found 
to be quite as friendly as that of the Ugalak. 
mauts. They are accustomed during the win- 
ter Season to unite with other tribes of Indians 
who inhabit the epposite side of the mountain, 
and celebrate certain festivities, which last for 
several months: on this occasion, the cutlery 
which is obtained from the Russians by the 
Ugalakmauts, passes through the medium of 
the Atnakmiauts into the hands of their visitors 
from the other side. Klimofski brought back 
samples of the finest quality of copper, as well 
as a few base guineas, which must have reached 
this tribe from the district of Hudson’s Bay: 
this fact is sufficient to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of a communication between that Bay 
and the Copper Riyer. An expedition, com- 
posed of a commandant, a writer, a naturalist, 
a draftsman, and two mariners acquainted 
with smith’s work and carpentry, would be 


perfectly — to bring such an attempt 


to a successful issue. They would either avail 
themselves of the ‘vessels which ‘annitally 
Kamtschatka, and thence to the island of Sitka, 
‘or travel by land to’ Ovhotzk, whencé they 
could embark’on board of the ships which de- 
part in the spring of the year for Nutschik, 
and thus reach the Copper River. They would 
have sufficient occupation during the first sum- 
mer in exploring the coasts, or examining the 
Elias mountains; the ensuing attumn would 
find them amongst the Atnakiniauts, from whom 
it would be requisite to démand hostages for 
their safety; they would spend the winter with 
these people, and take advantage of the festivi- 
ties to which we have alluded, to become ac- 
quainted with the Indians of temoter parts, 
and acquire suck information from them as 
would ‘remove many of the difficulties which 
might otherwise ‘harass their journey of disco. 
very the succeedirig spring. Their first'attemipt 
should ' be tv’ reach the Polar ‘Sea, and after- 
wards to penetrate to the Mackénzié River ; 
nor would the probability of their finding mines 
of silver in-those quarters fail of Ashiya hig ad- 
ditional interest to. such an ‘enterprise. —Se- 
wernt: Arkhif. 





" TRAVELLERS. 
T a very recent sitting of the Académie 
Royale des Sciences in Paris, an account was 
Tead of @ journey made by a naval officer named: 
Kolff im the eastern part of the Indian archi- 
pelago. The work’ was accompanieil with a 
map, on which is marked a river—_the Dourga, 
whose mouth was récently discovered. 

At the same sitting, M. Fontanier gave some 
particulars .of his travels in Georgia, Persia, 


‘and Turkey, and stated several very interest- 


ing cireumstances relative to those countries. 


sail to| ® 


M. ‘Honoré Vidal, who tecently .artived: from 
the Levant, gave an account of his numerous 
journeys in Asia and EB 

1828. It appears that dal has, crossed 
the deserts of Arabia four times, undér the most 
painful circumstances, and in the most 
agreeable seasons. He has also visited every 
part of Mesopotamia and Babylon, and has 
made two journeys from to Constanti- 
|nople by sea and by land. In addition to this, 
M. Vidal has traversed Syria, Anatolia, Asia- 
tic Turkey, Persia, a part of Armenia, and the 
coast of the Black Sea and Egypt: he has 
undertaken all these journeys almost wholly at 
his own expense, actuated solely by a love of 
science. His knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
guage, and his acquaintance with Mussulman 
customs, enabled him to introduce himself ab- 
most every where, and to make a number of 


the courses of rivers, &c., which he intends to 
publish as soon as his notes are completed, and 
to present them to the Geographical Society. 
M. Jomard announced, that M. Drovetti, the 
Freneh consul in Egypt, had been enabled, in 
a great measure, to realise his philanthropic 
project ; as six young Africans, from the most 
remote parts of Ethiopia, had been sent to 
France to be educated, and to obtain a know- 
ledge of European customs. M. Jomard gave 
a statement of the progress these Afri- 
vans had made in. their studies; from which it 
appeared, that those who are learning chemis- 
try underwent an examination a few days ago, 
and answered in the most satisfactory manner 
the questions put to them. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, March 14.—On Wednesday last the Proctors for 
the qnenine xewe were elected by. e societies, 
and the election announced to the Vice-C. lor, in con- 
th the Caroline statute. 

. College. _ 
were : 
6 Biddulph, Rev. G. J, 

—J. ‘rand Compounder, Rev. 
R. C. Brackenbury, Lincoln College; Hon. and Rev. 
A. C. Talbot, All Souls’ College; J. Corfe, Magdalen 
Cc ; Rev. J. Jerram, Wadham College. 
of Arts.—G. Caldwell, Merton College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Marcu 19th. The President ‘in the chair. 
Capt. Sabine’s paper “on experiments made 
with ‘the pendalam im vacuo,” was resumed 
and concluded. 
ry Phillips was admitted and took his seat 
as a fellow; Capt. Hutchinson, the Director of 
the British Foundery in India (Calcutta), and 
D, Elliotson, of Jesus College, Cambridge, were 
elected. 

March 5° A was read, entitled, * Ana- 
tomical description of the foot of a Chinese 


communicated by P. M. Roget,’ M.D, Sec. R.S. 

The foot of whith an account is here given 
was obtained from the dead body of a female 
found floating in the river at Canton, and had 
all the characters of deformity consequent upon 
the prevailing habit of early bandaging for the 
purpose of checking its natural growth. Toan 
unpractised eye it has more the appearance of 
a congenital malformation, than of being the 
éffect of art, however long continued; and 
appears at first sight like a club foot, or an un- 
‘reduced dislocation. From the heel to the great 
toe the length of the foot measures only four 
inches; the great toe is bent abruptly back- 
wards, and its extremity pointed directly up- 
watds; while the phalanges of the other toes 
-are ‘déubled in beneath the sole of the foot, 





having scarcely any breadth across the foot 


. 1. Colleges. the Rev. . 


female.” By Bransby Blake Cooper, Esq. ; | carrying 


—$$$—$—$$$ 
where it is uaturally broadest. ‘The heel, in- 
stead of projecting backwards, descends in a 
straight. line from the bones of the leg, and 
imparts a singular appearance to the foot, as 
if it were kept ina state of t exten- 


dis-|sion, From the doubling-in of the toes into 


the sole of the foot, the external edge of the 
foot is formed in @ great measure by the ex- 
tremities of the metatarsal bones; and a déep 
cleft or hollew appears in the. sole of the foot, 
actoss its whole breadth. The author gives 
a minute anatomical description of all these 
parts, pointing out the deviations from the 
natural conformation. He remarks, that from 
the diminutive size of the foot, the height of 
the instep, the deficiency of breadth, and the 
density of the cellular texture of the foot, all 
attempts to walk with so deformed a foot 
must be extremely. awkward; and. that in 


interesting observations relative to distances,| order to preserve an equilibrium in an erect 


position, the body must necessarily .be bent 
forwards with a painful effect, and with a very 

considerable exertion of musc' wer, 
At a late sitting (Dec. 18) the following 
paper was read: ‘‘On the Water of the Medi- 
By W.. H. Wollaston, M.D. 


The late Dr. Marcet, in his examination of 
sea-water, of which he has given an account ia 
the Philosophical Transact: for 1819, had 
been unable, for want of a sufficient number of 
specimens of water taken at various depthsin the 
Mediterranean, to draw any certain inference 
as to what becomes of the vast.amount of salt 

ht into that. sea. by the constant gurrent 
which. sets in from the Atlantic through the 
straits of Gibraltar, and which, on.the evapora- 
tion of the water, must either remain in the 
basin of the Mediterranean or escape by some 
hitherto unexplained means. In the hope of 
obtaining further evidence on this question, he 
had requested Captain R.N., who was 
engaged in a survey of that sea, to procure 
| specimens of water from-the greatest accessible 
depths. The spécithens:collected by Captain 
Smyth were, in cdhsequence of, Dr. Maroet’s 
death, given to other persons and applied to 
other objects. Dr. Wollaston, hewever, for- 
tunately obtained the three. ing bottles 
of the collection. The contents’ ef one of 
these, taken up at about fifty miles within the 
Straits, and from a depth of 670 fathoms, was 
found to have # density exceeding that of dis- 
tilled water by more than four times the usual 
excess3 and accordingly it left upon evapora- 
tion more than four times the usual quantity 
of saline residuum. The result of the examina- 
tion of this specimen accords completely with 
the anticipation that a couinter-ourrent of 
denser water thight exist. at great depths in 
the neighbourhood of the Straits, capable of 
westward into the Atlantic as miuith 
salt as enters into the Mediterranean with the 
eastern current near ‘the surface. If the two 
currents were of equal breadth and dépth, the 
velocity of the lower «current need only be one- 
fourth of that of the upper current, in order to 
prevent any increase of saltnessin the Mediter- 
ranean. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Maacu 19.. Hudson Gumey, Esq., M.P., 
V.P., in the chair-—A paper by the Rev. John 
Webb was read, descriptive of the rights, cus- 
toms, and history, of the mouks of the Abbey 
Churgh of St. Peter's, Gloucester, from its first 
institution. Some yery curious and interest- 
ing extracts were given from the early ghar. 
ters. Walter Froster, abbot, capsed 3 chro- 
nicle of the monastery to be compiled in 1412, 
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and to him the antiquary is chiefly indebted 
for the re-edification of the building. 

Mr. Lynch was admitted a fellow of the 
Sociéty ; and notice was given that the ballot 
for the Rev. John Brereton, LL.D., Head 
Master of Bedford School; and Robert Lan- 
yon, jun., of Lostwiethel, esq., would take place 
on Thursday, the 26th March. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Marcu 15th.— Anniversary meeting. The 
president in the chair. After some preliminary 
business, the Madras auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, lately established by the gover- 
nor and principal officers of the presidency of 
Madras, was admitted into union. ee ~ 
ciety’s for the past year announced the 
union of the Bombay Literary Society with the 

Asiatic; the publication of the first part 
of the second volume of the Society’s Trans- 
actions ; the election of three natives of Asia, 
who had signalised themselves by their love of 
literature, as honorary and corresponding mem- 
bers; the presentation of a great number of 
donations to the library and museum; and, 
though last, not least in importance, Col. Tod’s 
intention of bequeathing his valuable oriental 
library to the Society. The auditors next re- 

on the state of the Society’s finances ; 
and Sir Alexander Johnston reported the pro- 
ceedi of the committee of correspondence. 
Coundll and officers for the present year were 
then elected. 

In the evening the members dined together 
at the Thatchéed House Tavern, the Right 
Hon. C. W: Wynn, re” pg wy in the chair, 
supported by their Excellencies Counts Munster 
and’ De Moltke, Mr. Barbour the. American 
minister, Colonels Tod and Briggs, Lieut. 
Alexander the traveller, and-several other per- 
sons of distinction. 


‘ MADRID. 
THE annual public of the Royal Aca- 
demy of History.at Madrid toole-place on the 
28th of last November. .The president, M. de 
Navarréte, gave an account of their proceedings 
for the year. . The digest of the Chronicle of 
Fernand IV., which had been suspended for 
twenty years, has been’ continued by several 
committees, and is nearly ready for the press. 
Other committees have been employed in pre- 
paring for’ publication the General History of 
the Indies, by Ponzalo-Fernandez de Oviedo. 
Materials have been collected for the seventh 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy, which 
will soon appear, and which will contain dis- 
sertations on numismatics, on the history of 
Castile, that of Arragon, &c. Although the 
Academy was exceedingly desirous of speedily 
publishing the Royal Statutes (e/ fuero real) of 
King Alphonso the Wise, it had been obliged 
to retard their appearance, for the purpose of 
— the rey cule) ll ts. The Mirror 

e Laws (el especulo) will accom the 
volume of Royal Statutes. The eidahiy saseb- 
ings of the Society were occupied throughout 
the year by:the reading of a number of very 
interesting papers by the various members. 
M. de Navarréte has been re-elected president. 





PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Marcu lith. Mr. Phillips delivered a lecture 
on painting:—After some preliminary remarks 
on the acquiring of practical ‘knowledge, the 
lecturer divided the principles of his art into 
two classes ;' the'first embraced design, compo- 
sition, colouring, and chiaro-scuro, and might 
be termed the elementary principles; the second 








were its governing principles, which consist in 
the regulations by which the elementary ones 


are best employed, and are deduced from expe- | gress 


rience, and illustrated by examples found in the 
labours of intelligent artists. Some hints on 
imitation and outline followed. In alluding to 
the interesting and beautiful series of designs 
from Homer, Dante, Eschylus, and Hesiod, 
by Flaxman, Mr. Phillips successfully proved 
how valuable a portion of the art of painting 
was design, which in itself possessed such a 
degree of power, that colour, light, and shade, 
were of no effect without it, and even composi- 
tion was chiefly dependent upon it. Annibal 
Carracci characterised it as the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of the art. In closing his 
remarks on this part of the subject, the lec. 
turer observed, that to be capable of drawing a 
line at once correct and free, and fitted to its 
purpose, was to possess an instrument of power 
over all the attributes of the art of painting. 
In describing the details of design, Mr. Phil- 
lips cautioned the students against acute or 
right angles,.as unfavourable to grace and 
beauty in the limbs of figures, though fre- 
quently available for expression: the same re- 
mark was applicable to parallel lines, though 
Raffaelle had frequently and beautifully em- 
ployed figures in parallel direction, to enforce 
expression in the.most direct manner. Mr. 
Phillips next glanced at the works of the Greek 
sculptors, traced the growth of design under 
the influence of the taste and skill displayed in 
the "paintings .of Raffaelle, took a review of 
various of the works of this great master, and 
illustrated the subject by drawings and prints 
from his works and those of M. Angelo—drew 
a contrast between the lines of the one and the 
other, observing that Raffaelle, when at his 
best, was more gentle than Angelo—less con- 
vex, with, at the same time, less of occasional 
acuteness—the muscles not so full, nor so much 
in action, and the. parts..af the joints less dis- 
tinctly marked ; hence the sensgtion created in 
viewing some of the works of Raffaelle was 
more agreeable, but“iess forcible in expression, 
than M. Angelo’s ‘produced. Mr. Phillips 
closed his lecture by a few animated remarks 
on composition, and defined it to be of two 
kinds in historical painting ; one the offspring 
of sentiment, the other merely technical: the 
first was the firm foundation upon which rests 
the composition of the Florentine school; the 
other distinguished that of Venice after Titian’s 
time: the same remark applied also to Parma, 
and frequently to the Bolognese schools, where 
each sacrificed the principle of the other to 
attain its own end. The lecture was numer- 
ously attended. 

March 16th. — The President in the chair. 
Mr. Westmacott, in ‘this his last lecture for 
the season, treated of composition, which he 
stated to be the same throughout the whole 
range of art ; it is either simple or compound. 
In sculpture it is divided into three heads ;— 
Ist, simple, as it applies to construction or 
action in a single object, for example the 
Apollo; 2d, columnar, which includes two or 
more objects, whose base is confined or nearly 
parallel with its bulk, as in the group of the 
Venus and Cupid of the Vatican; and 34, 
pyramidal, whether it regards height or extent, 
as in the group of the Laocoon. Mr. West- 
macott then particularly enjoined an attention 
to due equipoise or ce of figure, and, said’ 
that he could not ‘express his meaning more 
intelligibly than by stating, that if the figure 
were merely divided, there being no: artificial 
support, its weight would be equal: the ne- 
cessity of strictly adhering to proportion in this 


point, was proved from nature, by the limits 
of whose laws. it. was not possible to trans- 
this balance; the chin could not.exceed 
the line of the clavicle, &c.: he next quoted 
instances of fine balance in seated and erect 
figures, and. defined columnar composition, en- 
forcing a strict attention to quantity. Pyra- 
midal composition followed ; it assumes a dif- 
ferent character, not requiring so strict an ad- 
herence to: the balances at the angles. Mr. 
Westmacott illustrated this head of his dis- 
course, by directing the attention of his nu- 
merous auditory to the Laocoon, in nearly the 
following words : —In the swelled and ample 
chest, in the inspiration of breath, in the con- 
traction of the abdomen, whether arising from 
anguish, fear, or collection of strength to disen- 
tangle himself from the writhing of the ser- 
pents; in the greatness of the conception, in 
the marvellous design, and no less masterly 
execution, the artist’s intelligence is equally 
displayed. The lecturer then offered a few re- 
marks on alto and basso relievo; and closed his 
subject with what might, be termed some vale- 
dictory observations, in which he enjoined the 
students to pursue their studies with diligence, 
and, above all, to maintain the ground which 
they had gained: to him, as professor, they 
owed but temporary belief, and he asked only 
the suspension of their judgment until they 
had been fully instructed in the principles 
which he had endeavoured to inculcate. 

The lecture was illustrated by fine specimens 
of drawings from bronzes, in the possession of 
the Chevalier Brondstedz, and other costly pro- 
ductions. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Select Views in Greece. By H. W. Williams. 
No. XII. Longman and Co. 

To this, the last Number of Mr. Williams's 
highly interesting and elegant work, might be 
justly appended the eld opteraphs ** Finis coro» 
nat opus.”” The print 6 “:ithens«yestored,” 
in particular, is exquisitely beautiful. In -se 
saying, however, we are very far indeed from 
intending to detract from, the merits of ‘‘ the 
City and Castle of Livadia,’’ ‘*. Nemea,’’ 
“ ”* or the lovely composition entitled 
“ Grecian Landscape.’’ In concluding his 
work, Mr. Williams expresses his: obligations 
to the gentlemen to whose assistance he has 
been indebted in the course of the execution 
of it, especially to Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Pat- 
terson: ‘* to the former, for the inimitable 
beauty and accuracy of the sketches which he 
has furnished for many of the engravings ; 
and to the latter, for the masterly manner in 
which he has assisted in furnishing apposite 
quotations and original translations for the 
subjects.” The result of their united labours 
has certainly been the completion of a publica- 
tion which must henceforth be considered in- 
dispensable to the library of every man of taste 
and classical knowledge and feeling. 


Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, and 
Remarkable Personages conspicuous in En- 
glish History ; accompanied by concise Bio- 
graphical Memoirs, q°; By John Gough 
Nichols. Part IX. J. B. Nichols and Son. 

Tuis is so singularly curious and interesting a 

publication, that we are happy to learn’ that, 

since the fifty plates in. which the collection 
was intended .to be comprised have been 
finished by the engraver, the proprietors have 
received so many valuable communications and 
suggestions from; various friends, that they 
are induced: to extend their work with one 








additional: No. . Instead of ten parts, there- 
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fore, there will be eleven; and the eleventh 

will consist of the usual number of plates, and 

embrace some of the most interesting, and 
certainly the scarcest, autographs in the whole 
series. 

Fisher's Illustrations of England. Nos. II. 
and III. Fisher and Son; Ackermann ; 
Jones and Co. 

LiverPooL furnishes the subjects for these 

two Nos. of this pleasing work ; and the views 

which they contain afford abundant evidence 
of the wealth and growing taste of that po- 
pulous and enterprising commercial town. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent; 
and the Princess Victoria. Drawn from 
life by S. Catterson Smith, and on stone by 
R. J. Lane, A.R.A. Dickinson. 

SrientT sketches, of which we prefer the first 

mentioned. On the resemblance of either, we 

are incompetent to pronounce. 





SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 

WE have taken a hurried glance at the annual 
Exhibition of British Artists about to open in 
Suffolk Street ; and of which the private view 
is fixed for next Wednesday. We have much 
pleasure in stating, that it contains many pic- 
tures very honourable to our native school, and 
especially in landscape, to which Hofland, Glo- 
ver, Roberts, Stanfield, and others, are distin- 
guished contributors. There are also man 
clever productions in familiar life, portraits, 
fanciful designs, fruit-pieces, hunting, water- 
colour drawings, engravings, &c. &c.; and the 
sculpture-room is possessed of considerable at- 
tractions, 


. THE COLOSSEUM. 

THE Committee of the peuenn: Ne whose 
management this extraordinary w' as fallen 
seem to be pi With great energy and 
judgment, for which deserve much praise. 
Turning their attention to the principal, we 
had almost said the single, object of public in- 
terest, they have appointed Mr. Parris to pro- 
ceed with and finish the picture ; and that very 
able artist is rapidly executing the remainder 
of what he had previously executed so far, and 
in so excellent a manner. We are told ‘it will 
be completed in May. . In the mean time, all 
the rooms, &c. are left-in statu quo: the Swiss 
cottage and the conservatories have been 
finished ;. but Undine (the sweet figure b 
Sievier) has disappeared from the fountain. 
The scheme of reading-rooms, dining-rooms, 
elub-rooms, aviary, &c. is relinquished. On 
the whole, we are glad to see the main design 
going on so rapidly and so well: the receipts, 
we hear, amount to about 40/. or 50/. daily. 


MR. WILLIAM DANIELL’S. PICTURES AND 
DRAWINGS. 


WE have been favoured with a sight of these 
beautiful performances, at the house of the 
artist, in Russell Place; and, as we antici- 
pated, were highly gratified. The various works 
from his pencil, which have for a long course of 
years enriched our public exhibitions, have ren- 
dered the talents and taste of Mr. Daniell too 
well known to need any eulogium from us, at 
this time of day; but we may remark that, 
suecessfully as his pictures and drawings have 
always stood the test-of comparison with con- 
temporary merit in those exhibitions, they are 
seen to so much r advantage in his own 
rooms, and with the benefit of his own arrange- 
ment, that many of our old acquaintance have 
the air of perfect novelty. Such is the case, 


for instance, with the two remarkably fine} ing 





paintings of a Crocodile feeding on a dead Ele- 
phant, and the Boa destroyed by the comrades 
of a man sleeping in a boat. Perhaps the only 
novelty, in the full meaning of the word, is the 
picture of that exquisite specimen, in white 
marble, of oriental architecture, in its best 
period, erected at Agra by. one of the emperors 
of the East for his favourite queen, and known by 
the name of the Taje Mahl. The representation 
is worthy of the original, and is one of Mr. Da- 
niell’s happiest productions. The drawings for 
the prints of Windsor Castle and its vicinity, 
which were noticed in the Literary Gazette a 
few weeks ago, rank in every respect with the 
most brilliant specimens of the powers of water- 
colours that we have ever met with. 


——_ — 








BIOGRAPHY. 
M. Pacuo, the celebrated French geographer, 
has fallen by his own hand. He was born at 
Nice in 1795, at which period that town be- 
longed to France. He was educated at the 
college of Tournon. His derangement, and the 
dreadful act which terminated his existence, 
were, it is said, the consequences of the injus- 
tice of which he was the victim. ‘* The sole 
fruit,” he observed in a letter to a friend, 
written in December last, ‘* which I have de- 
rived from all my efforts, from all my labours, 
and from all my fatigues, is, that I have 
learned, but too late, to know mankind.” It 


Y| was in the night between the 25th and the 


26th of January that, in the delirium of a 
burning fever, he destroyed himself. On the 
preceding evening he wrote several letters, in 
one of which the wandering of his mind was 
very evident; he declared in it, that he was 
assailed on all sides by farious enemies; and 
that at. that very moment a crowd of persons 
was assembled under his‘vigdows, conspiring 
his ruin.—Le Glébe. » *™" > ; 
mene nae 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL FEELINGS.* 


«¢ While the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roa 
But bind them to their native rocks themore.” 








ith. 

THE beautiful and pathetie song of Lochaber, 
is known to, and admired by, all who have an 
ear for music or a soul for poetry; but heard 
by a Highlander in a distant land, and amid 
other scenes, the effect is similar to that pro- 


Y| duced on the Swiss by their national air, ‘the 


Ranz des Vaches—it inspites a sad and ear- 
nest longing to return to the place of their 
nativity, the early haunts of their youth. The 
following anecdote was related to me by the 
medical gentleman who witnessed the effect : 
and at the same time that it tends to cor- 
roborate my assertion, it also proves how 
powerful is the sympathy existing between this 
our ‘tenement of clay’’ and its celestial in- 
mate, the soul. 

It was the fate of Dr. C. to accompany a 
Highland regiment across the Atlantic, to “a 
far distant shore.’ The station where the 
troops were encamped was very healthy, the 
climate particularly good: judge, then, of the 
surprise of the good doctor to find his soldiers 
fallh sick daily, and his hospital filled with 
in —whilst, as he could not discover the 
disease, he could apply no remedy. 

One evening the moon shone so unusually 
bright, the scene from his window was so 
lovely, as the beams played upon the rippling 
water, or gave light and shadow to the mag- 





* We thank our friendly correspondent for this touch- 
little sketch.—Ha. . 





S wa cena Sars 
nificent forest-trees near his abode—that he 
was tempted to take a solitary ramble, 

“e ol . 
And ae iy — es 
the sound of the bagpipe ‘struck upon his ear, 
and attracted him towards the barracks, where 
the piper was playing, in the most touching 
manner, 
** Lochaber no more ! 

May be, to return to Lochaber no more !” 
Dr. C. approached the large room unobserved, 
and, looking in, found all his men assembled, 
and all in deep emotion—some recumbent on 
the floor, some reclined against the wall, many 
in tears, and one, burying his face in his 
hands, sobbed aloud. My friend retired to his 
quarters: on the following morning he sent 
for the piper, and, bribing him to secrecy, 
commanded him in future to play nothing but 
lively airs, reels, strathspeys, and marches ; 
but never, on pain of his displeasure, to breathe 
Lochaber again. The piper obeyed : the effect 
was magical—the invalids. revived, and in a 
very short time not one remained in hospital. 

his anecdote, which I know to be true, in. 
spired me with a most ardent desire to see 
Lochaber—scenes must be beautiful which pro- 
duce such a powerful effect upon the mind, 
Last summer, passing through the magnificent 
scenery of the northern lakes of Scotland, I 
came upon Lochaber: Ben Nevis reared his 
crowned head—at his base stood a.cluster of 
miserable hovels, in a swamp where Wan 
breeze that passes by whispers ‘* ague”— 
hut is formed of wood and turf gathered from 
the morass beneath their feet—a hole in the 
roof forms the chimney—a hole in the side is 
the window, and in some of the huts window 
and door in ie a tree to be seen:—yet 
dear as life to the Highlander is the memory 
of Lochaber. Can. M. 8. 


ep ae 
THE COQUILA-NUT ORNAMENTS, &c. 


A rew weeks since, we noticed the very pretty 
ornaments,— necklaces, bracelets, and brooches, 
as well as snuff-boxes, segar-tubes, &c.~made 
from the shell of the coquila nut ;_ and we are 
glad to find that our mention of these novelties 
has recommended Mr. Coniglio (the ingenious 
foreigner, to whose taste we are indebted for 
them) to a good deal of employment. The 
world of fashion is always pleased with what 
is new; and it is no drawback in these times, 
even among the richest, that the articles are 
also becoming cheap and permanent. Such 
qualities induce us again to speak of our unas- 
suming and classic coquila favourites. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday night, a medley composition, en- 
titled Ji Messicani,; was represented for the 
first time at this theatre. The title, we think, 
is rather a misnomer; it should have been 
called Mezzicani, for the Loy is evidently 
fated ‘‘ to go to the dogs." With the exception 
of a cavatina sung’ by Blasis, and a finale of 
Rossini’s in the Siege of Corinth, the whole of 
the first act was one undeviating piece of dull 
consecutive declamation. M. Bochsa is said 
to be the compiler of this strange production, 
in which he has shewn very little operatic tact. 
An older stager would have introduced more 
part music; solos and duets will never sup- 
port a piece. Pisaroni used all her endeavours 
in the second act to retrieve the first. But the 
tout-ensemble was “ stale, flat,” and, we fear, 
will turn out “ unprofitable,” though the house 
was crowded at an. early hour. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 
A NEw musical after pegion Wy Mrs. Poebek, 
a of two vaudevilles, Le 
Mai du Pays and France et Savoie, was pro- 
duced here on , with complete suc- 
cess. The piece itself has nothing to boast of, 


: $ 
e Vestris, Miss Goward, 
orde, Faweett, Keeley, Wood, 
Warde, atid Meadows, figure in the 
of them to do. It 


Fawcett knows his part, Home, sweet Home, 
or the Ranz des Vaches, may go off glibly 
enough, and take its turn for the season. 
Madame Vestris had two exceedingly pretty 
pu and Wood one in-which he was raptu- 
encored. Madame Vestrisis a delightful, 
ree eitly eo apy little creature ; but we wish 
d take a lesson from Madame Jenny 
Colon Lafont,* and remember that when sho 
is personating a simple Savo girl, her 
manner, tone, and language (for the latter, 
however, the writer was to blame) should, to 
make the deceit probable, be widely different 
from those of the dashing widow of a general 
officer, the character she first appears in. They 
are meant to be so in the French piece; and 
the picture is there heightened by the recol- 
lections of old times and customs infecting the 
fashionable lover, who also reassumes his na-, 
tional’ dress, arid joins in the characteristic 
dance of his countrymen. ; 


ORaTORIOS, - 





Ow Woinesigg, _zazael in Egypt sas grandly 


performed : § this season are won- 
derfully ‘fine. Blasis appeared for the first 
time; and Braham was, as usual, a tower of 
strength. Last night Judas Maccabeus was 
the leading performance. 


— 





VARIETIES. 

Air-Balloons.—Some new experiments have 
lately been made at Florence, with a view to 
obtain the means of directing the course of air- 
balloons; but they do not appear to have had 
any satisfactory resylt. 

Japan. — I has beén proposed to the French 
Geographical Bocjety to publish a@ map of Ja- 
pan, an, by Titsing, which is now in manuscript at 


2: = Lane Fund.—The aw of this 
valuable charity took plage at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern on Wednesday; H. Ri. the Duke of 
Clarence in the chair. ahe 4 passed off with 


om Perr. and above 1000/ was sub- 


York Minster.—At a public meeting, on 
Thursday, a subscription Lg Tr roy the 
rebuilding of this 
william gave 3000/., and other noblemen and) ond 
pam nt 4 Tees followed this generous ex- 


Sir H. Davy A report has been circulated 
during the week of the death of Sir H. Davy, 
in iedy, which we rejoice to say is unfounded. 


Per fine compliment was paid to the 


geting of Perlet Jast .week,.by the gentleman) 


an na of the per- 





structure, gg the 





formances at the English Opera House. So 
completely did this artist play the Niece in 
Les Anglaises pour rire, that he deceived our 
friend as to his-identity, and he assured us that 
the part was as well: acted as Perlet himself 
could have done it! ! 
Prussian Statistics. A ne number of a 
the celebrated 
“ The Her- 
the” contains a long article on the statistics 
of the Prussian empire, from which we collect 
the following results :— In the year 1820 there 
were born 484,398 children, and the number of 
deaths within the same period was 296,909 ; 
making a difference of 187,489 in favour of the 
births, in a population of 11,101,601. In the 


. | year 1821, the number of births was 504,160, 


and the number of deaths 287,573, making an 
increase of 216,587. In 1822, the number of 


births amounted to 502,925, and of deaths to| D 


314,513, the increase being no less than 188,412. 
In 1823, the number of births was 498,643, 
the number of deaths 318,878, the increase 
being 179,765. In 1824, the number of per- 

sons born was 505,335, and of deaths 318,535, 
pace, Bas increase of 186,800. In 1825, the 
n of births was 523,614, and the number 
of deaths 343, m an increase of 
196,271. In 1826, the number of births was 
525,585, and of deaths 355,114, giving a differ- | Ge™man 
ence of 170,471 in favour’ of the former. In 
1827, the number of births was 490,660, and | commen 


stated to be 600,000 francs annually ; of which 
M. Scribe alone receives more than 100,000 
francs. It is proposed by these: gentlemen to 
put aside a per centage upon the gross amount 
for the relief of decayed and indigent authors.. 
A general li fund monday similar to that 
which exists in , 1s.also projected. 
Russia. —A ‘janetiva of the Volga and the 
Moskva is about to be effected by means of a 
canal, which will unite the rivers Sestra and 
Istra ; the first of which communicates by the 
Doubna with the Volga, and the second of 
which runs into the Moskva. The original 
idea of this junction was conceived by Peter I. 
The first stone of the first lock of the canal 
was laid in October 1827. The expense By the 
undertaking is estimated at 5,340,000 rubles. 
A plan is also under consideration for forming 
a junction between the Volga and the western 
vina. 
Cuba.—A vase has been discovered at Cuba, 
with several figures upon it, one of which re. 
presents the Sagittarius. of the zodiac. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


a Krauchenberg, Fable Schmaihauses. 


pode ty June last 2 new journal was 
sumeaenenl ia tee pital of Con enter She ste of 


the number of deaths mes, bearing an in. lished 


crease of 125,082 on the 
has increased no less than 1,450,877 during 
the eight years, and at the commencement of 
1828 amounted to 12,552,278; —the number 
of births being to’ the entire population in the 
ate Sepa a of about 4, per cent, and the deaths | sho: 
more jeg: Be cent. Of the 365,578 
deaths in the 536,798 were still- born ; 
130,735 died Teader’ tb" ‘age of three; 34,504 
under the age of ten; 14,914 between ‘the ages 
of ten and twenty; 18,889 between twenty and 
thirty; 18,473 between thirty and forty; 
22,606 between forty 7 fifty; 27,969 be- | 538 
tween fifty and sixty; 35,364 between sixty | T, 
and seventy; 30,295 between seventy and 
eighty; 13,064 between eighty and ninety ; 
and 2,019 above the age of ninety. It is not 
stated how many there were above the age of 
one hundred. 
nthe ete Bent i Peidocwater, ~~ 4. re 
paper, the Journ ‘oyageurs, states 
this eccentric nobleman had, at the time of his 
death, his house nearly filled with dogs and 
cats, which he had picked up at different 
places, Of the fifteen dogs which he kept, two 
ro admitted to. the honours ef his table, and 
the whole of them were frequently dressed up 
in clothes like human beings. In his last 
days, when so debilitated as to be unable to 
leave his gwn grounds, he is said to have 
| adopted a strange substitute for the sports of 
the field, to which he had been addicted. Into 
garden at the back of his house there were 
placed about 300 rabbits, and as many pigeons 
and partridges, whose wings had bee: 
Provided with a gun, and supported by ser- 
| yaaa, the infirm earl sing lh enter the garden 
and shoot two or three head of game, to be| Tuesda 
afterwards} put upon the table as his sporting 
trophies ! 
‘Rights of Dramatic Authors in France.— 
The gross sum received by dramatic writers 
in France, as the tax upon the performance 


of their pieces at the different theatres (with- | ° 


ipports aij out reckoning the amount they were sold for in 
audience) the first instance to the managers of thetheatres 
lin which they wére originally produced), is 





ear. The = grvacyae translation i 


DErbine, te the ie De’ 
The Poetical Sketch-Book, in one volume, by T. K. 
Hervey, including # thisd edition of his Austra » will 


Schiiere William ‘Téll, closely translated from the Ger- 


mag ut Willem Ks Mob, F.R, and LoS. de bc. 


the Temptation of 
ai subject by the 


ed 
The Author of -Private Education, the Poor Girl's 
“>= , Early Education, the Youth’s French Guide, &c., 
Leonora, or the Presentation at Court; 
betas the of a series of narratives called Young Lady's 


¥ new edition, with considerable additions, of Mri 
Coleriigt 
Fac-Similes 


Testamenti 
of Hans Holbein, engraved on oteis, with 
in four modern jenueanes, =: The Philosophy ~ 
tory—An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb; shewing th 
necessity of medical treatment in Earl Infancy; with 
observations on Congenital Deafness. by J. Curtis, 
Esq-, Surgeon-Aurist to the King. 


Tales of Mi litary Life, 3 vols. pos = l..'1ls. 6d, bds. 
Tales i le, 3 vi VQ. S 

—The Naval Officer, 3 vols. poet bv 8vo. 1. 8% 6d, bds.— 
The Catholic Church ae 8vo. 58. bds.—Smith’s 


. bds.—Gervino on Diseases of 

ren, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds-—Draper’s Youth's Calendar, 2 vols. 

32mo. 1e. 6d. h£.-bd.—Thornton’s Counsels and Cautiotts 

for Youth, 18mo. 3s. bds.—Burder on Revivals in Re- 

Soon, ene, u bds:-Foows Companion to the Thea- 
” 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
March. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thaseedny- - 12 | 47. 
13 46. 
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Monday . 116 


17 
Wednesday 18 


Wind variable, ailing N. and S.W. 
goanty clear. _ 
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+ 519 37 32" 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Connected with Literative and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL| A**8 
MAL as 


Bshibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 


Arista ibtuding the Pictures of His soe y present- 
ing the he Sword to sf Howe, on board the ote, after 
the Victory of the Jape 1794; Lord ‘x ison board- 


tal of Greenwich, is open daily, 
a in the  vantag, 


le. 
WILLIAM BS RNARD, Keeper. 





UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
SOCIETY ef BRITISH ARTISTS. The Sixth Annual 


Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Art by Living Bri Artists, 
will be opened - = Public on Thursday text the March. 
mii » lee paIey Pe 

every from Nine to ix. 
T. C, HOFLAND, Secretary. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





WAT 2 REPOSITORY, Charing 


“The Ruhibition of the ew J , 
Productions of th 
of the United K: is now w pen, 
a will Se daily, until further n 


7 By onder, Te ilies: ciiseun 


peress, PRINTS, capital PRINT- 
TABLE, Bhrber yp 1 ‘SHOP A ig Whi ag excel- 

lent SHOP FRON Fond EPFECT r. LAHBE, on the 

Premises, No. 168, (opposi ite the New ¢ pA aed on bey 

Shsen tgs airmen eho gee tees 

at 12 0 . 

ihe Sale afte Property of he Boats of 4 Zia, 

rupt. The extensive Assortment of P; “¥ some handsomely 

ns and Glazed, ———s many of the A Ae of the fol- 


ow: t and adi ed Artioeas ds + Bi wrenc 
Marfin, J. bs a D. "Wilkie ie, G, and a — T. . poe 








8. W. Reynolds, H. Fradelle, &c. &¢.; several ori; ‘aint- 
ings, icularly, Disturbed b H trhare, i the late Theo- 
dore 3 and a Set of Ten from maarieaes be y G. 


Esq.; a Quantity j of Portraits, Book tas, Books of Prints, old 

Prints and Etchingts Eight beautiful Dravi of Vir, Wa 

ter, a leon Medals, capital Print.'F 4 =_ 
rere Portfolio Stand, Picture Frames, &c. &e.; 

ital Shop Fixt: 

Elica fe cal Boubte Shop on hast, and ‘atious Bec py ‘nandbome 

tock may ~ viewed on Gatalague the 16th, and the Fur- 

s may be had at the 


sen Btiest 5 Mr. Ctra 
+ and of Mr. Lahee, No. 65, N. 
esi. A ey . 
This day is abhi price 12s. ; 

MAP of NUBIA, comprising the Country 
between the Fiee and Second Cataracts of on 5 ma, 
Anti- 

ty, and e Plan, to a | ley of the extensive Remains on 
Toland of i acres acer 


Solicitor, 28, 
Bond Street. 








Parke and J. gp mendes Architects, in 
Sold , to re 10, Boho Fy -~ Fry js and J. Carey, 
Py St, ‘haring Crone C. Smith, 17%, Strand; and J. Wyid, 








Marbles. 
Just pol par ye in folio, oka ing of Sixteen Plates, with Letter. 
Press, and printed on syperfine royal tinted paper, price l/. 10s, 


(QUTLINE of the ZEGINA MARBLES, 
cali: drawn a sy Statues “J fe, Bagel Liverpoal Insti. 
London : Publ! wal is 2 y 
Soret pees athe gs o,Palt Malls and sola by all 
ROW an 


liberi wit « 
s net only a eee Wy 


“ The opportnalty of enriching = 
awe do not hesitate to 
the talent of the artist, but 


Of whom also may be ha: 


An ng of the Temple of Ju ter, i 
n 

the Inland from the celebrated P oe M.W. 
urner, Esq. R.A. in the the Publishers. Dedi- 
pe Dena to the it Honourable Joh nn Singleton, | fous 
batt ig engraved in the ver very & iret Peat of the Art, Br John Pye, 
Hove 3. 8865 India as; P rock betore the iam 





Green's Numismatic af Ancient . Histo dedicated, -* 
see to the Bar! i 
Just putlished ie 


CP reget 
Plates, price 21. 7. 
rt NUMISMA TIC ATLAS of ANCIENT 
werent, BY, onepeiie a Series of 860 Grecian Coins, 
pom poy p wad istorical Chart, designed and 


By vere RICHARD — 
ant Work is ter-press. The 
= Rater be had mounted to fold upina Gane, 16s.; and on 


"Saipan st mate 





as connected with History, ill with Plates, price 8s. 6d. 


A Lectire’ on on the Buady of ‘Ancient Coins, 





ach, | the of 


MUSIC. 


Vocal Music. , 
Just published, by J. Power, 34, Strand, 
IRS of Haut TON. The Poetry bs 
pt AF, by BAVAENEY it BISHO as: aa 


Containing. 
Away with ~~ y Melodies. Away with the Daylight. 
This is m Daughter, eer en are all tlubbing tage- 
ir. 
Lord i has written a Novel. | In pe Days of my Great Grand- 


My Wife is very musical. mma. 
I _ a out next Spring,}| Oh! let not your Passion for 
Mary, the Maid. 


My Hesbena means extremely | At Home. 
well. Not at Home. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS I DAY. 
In 12mo. price 4s. in boards, 
PRACTICAL, TREATISE on the 


ORDINARY OPERATIONS of the HOLY SPIRIT, 
By the Rev. G. 8. FABE BER, R, BD. 





Rector 4 ; 
Printed for C., J., no » and F. Rivington, St, ~ Churchyard, 


Waterloo Piace, Pall Mal! 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 


The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, 3 vols. 


8vo. price 1. 16s.; and all his other Works. 





The Flower Garden, &c.—In monthly Numbers, 49. 


DWARDS’ BOTANICAL REGISTER; 
or, Ornamental Flower fasten and yooe 
Continued by JOHN LIN a F.R.S. L.8. 
Professor of Botany to the Gareneiipal London, &c. &o. 
Each Number contains Eight finely coloured Portraits of Piow- 
ties Shrubs and Me as in English Gardens, accompanied 

by their History, bes' tment of Cultivation, &c. 

No. II. of the : Second Volume of the New 
Series, (forming the 15th Vol. of the whele Work), will be pub- 
“wo on ~9 ist of April. 

Aue umes may rately, uly price 2l. 98, each. 

#,* For highly commendaiory Ren ews, see 


n's Magazine 
of Botany, No. I. Literary Gazette, kc. 
James i 169, Piccadilly; ; "eg by every Bookseller 
and Newsvender. 





Dr. Graham on Chemistry. 

In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 
‘CHEMICAL CATECHISM, in which 
the Elements of Chemistry, with the Atomic Theory, and 

other recent Discoveries in the pacoy 4 are very vs and 
fully explained, anc and its App the Ph of Nature, 
to ribed. Tue. 


trated by copious Nges, n ‘ables ; and 
vontaini: ning oh Adee x sic ANS Soo and a 
Vocabulary rrremay Terms. 
By T. J, GRAHAM, M.D. ke. 
“ We bold it in d it to the 








SUNDAY BOOK, Short 
Sermons and Moral Discourses, for the Use of Young 


rete for a and one ots 190, Oxford Street; and 





* Dr. Thomaa’s Domestic Medicine.—8vo. 152. 
—— MEDICINE; pointing out, 
eens ae. poles ae a a 
ing to the ee nail and 


different Age ae mnt of mira 
7 table Guide for for a eads of 


ay Travel 
Sherr THOMAS, M.D. 
the “* Modern Practice of Physic.” 
- and G. Underwood, 88, Fleet Street, 


ened 
Printed for 





The Strasbourgh Controverey. 
REPLY to FABER’S SUPPLEMENT ' 


to his Dy the Mare Fec of ROMANISM. 
Rev. F.C, HUSB 


INBETH. 
" Diligite? homines: errores.”—St. Aug. 
Published by Hi Chance, ana poy es Kenting and B and 
me rown ; 
+9 and Kennebreok, Norwich. 


*,* In this work cr juct of the’ an of of 
Long Newton is fully canes a his 
viling the Bishop of Ceemereay as if he had char, ir. Faber 
with suppressing a passage of St. C when the Bishop had 
edged the Rector’s : 


the Works Foley” ; 
fair quotation from St. Jerome and Origen. 








In Bro. Os. 
HE PORTRAITURE of a CHRISTIAN 
GENTLEMAN. 
By a BARRISTER, 
Printed for J. A. Hessey, 93, Fleet Street. 





Just published by H 
FESTERDAN in IRELAND; 2 Se Series of 


Tales, conta of 
Byte Author i a 
In 3 vols. Soba + 6d. 


“2, Thé Carbonaro ¢ a Piedmontese Tale, by 
the Duke de Levis. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
3: Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Oocan. 
Second Series. In 3 vols, 
4. Rank and Talent. A Novel, in 3 vols. 
it Sve. 
"6. Tales of Passion, by.the Author of * Gil. 
Tal ity To, aig V 
le 1 
deleur —< Sotiemen Os =. + the A “ Pr Lg 


In 8 vol 











; and : 
ofourreaders. The — has collected together, — & ee 
popular form, — expressed in language lated to 
convey useful know! to the dullest mind, every 3 eubhect of. 
interest connected with this delightful science. The Philosophy 
of Chemistry, also, has fi in Dr. Graham a successful ex- 
pounder.” see og ta Revien, Feb. 2ist, 1889. 

& Pe Every thing is e written anne the latest date, and the work 
eannot fail, we agen it of beng found eminently useful. The more 

mportant are exhib: an with tomes able clearness.”— 
Monthly Magazine lst March, 1839 le 
Pit nage o-pe is and iets i ~ ~ io 
ts plan, and extensive in its oe t eminen| ‘calcula: 

te afford and to 4 


to improve 
of the student.’ "= atlas, \st March, 1899, 
once and § 


‘ublished ade Ww. Joy ; jon; and 
Simpkin and M daa by all Booksellers. 








the knowlet 





Price 12s. boards, post 8vo. with a beautiful Frontispiece, 
EN 


Ts E LEGENDARY CABINET; a 

Collection of British National Ballads, Anc ient and Mo. 

ern, from the best Authorities. With Notes and Dilustrations. 
the Rev. J. D. PARRY, M.A. 


St. Peter's College, C: 
London: Printed for-William Joy, 66, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Homeri Ilias, cum Notis A 
In 8 vols. 8v0. price LU. 48.in et 








HE ILIAD of HOM chiefly from 

ng toa desminaall Geanmnnien 2 ih Note, ae 

home, the amy ont Gasienitie 38 ie ip ctede 
Sentends euamested and his W; 


with Homer 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Late of Pembroke Nema » Cambridge, and one of the Masters of 
hrist’s Hospital. 
Printed for C., — 7 and F. Ri » St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
of ns may be had, lately pablished, 
Pentalogia Greca. .5o Gaipys Ty- 
baneees Calpe Coloneus, et Anti ; Euri Pheeniss# ; 
tem contra bi vs que scilicet Dramata de 
tele Scripta. N Angtice catipaia illustra. 
vit, et Lexicon vecke 5 aeohens adjecit, Gulielmus ere: 
M.A. In 8vo. peice Ihe 





Handsomely printed, in 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 2/.8s. boards, 
QCPIGINES: or, Remarks on the Origin of 
several Empires, States, and Cities. 
Bj the late Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 





Patatab th. ¢.\Selee and sold by Baldwin and Co.; 
‘ -and all other . 





Just published b: fess Colbere. 8, w Burlington Sirect, 
edition, ia 9 volt: Svo. w. TY ‘sche 
Seeciag ty Seinen ates 


OLLEKENS and his FINES, Ano Among 
the numerous Friends and Pa‘ 

whom curious Anecdotes are recorded in 
Tt.—the Princess of Wales Lord 


Bs! 
Sir N. Dance Heliand 


Robert and 
Stal P. Leay—Sir Josh 
Colonel —M >. Pint “Mir. Pore. W 
Sissce Sepand Gammon ape in. 
ward—Sterne—. - 
son—Dr. Goldsmith—Dr. tee 
—Gainsbor 









Cibber. ‘ough — Mr. 
eerie ae Carter Mee Theslee Mn, Mecwall, hes he. 

. Ju suas of Babylen th 
Great; or, More Men and Thi: the British ital. out 
post Bvo. Zs. 

Contents.—Babylonian Mikel 8 om Doe—Real 
Sesak ins oie Bebyionlgn 3 Lo wt tng 
to 
Exchange—What and it does— 
ho attend them—theit A hy —¢ of the 
that have taken Fancy and 
py at to Men of of le 


Haents—' 
lon—Wa: Tonka Shideg, Be. 8s. 

tytontas fener ke. &e. 

3. Memoirs of the War in Spain, by Mar. 


shal Suchet, Duked’Albufera. In 9 vols. vo. "Adve French, 91s. 
4. Twelve Years’ Military Adventure in 


other distinguished Persons who have t p in this 
Work, of W: ome 
Victon—Sir Row Hill—Sir Sam: J 

= Sir Lowry Cole—Siy Thomas 






i" 
ral Bertie—Coloriels Grant, Stevenson, why re 


lose, Harvey Aston, & 
Joughby, Baynes, Cotbet, Grose, pe hy 





In'2 vols. 8vo. price il. 1s. in extra cl 


HE HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS 





during = oo 
W. 8. BROWNING, Esq, 

This work easel clear and concise narrative of the suffer- 
ings of the nah Posen ts during the 16th Cent Itshews 
that the Massacre of St. was tated, and 
that the severity was 
by the Court of Rome, and was the cause, rather than 
quence of Ie the 

> meee bee 





sides many unpub ee ts. ) rd nat 


London: Priated for W. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘&e. 





In’ ¥ fo! Pilates, price 18s. 
YNOPSIS of PRACTICAL PeRsPec. | C 


TIVE, Lineal and 
7.3 Fi FIELDING, 
Teacher of Drawing + the Senior Classes at the H. E. I..Co.’s 


“ This work is a valuable toa most important branch 
of the art to which it Printed for 3 — London Weekly Review, March 7. 
London: ames Carpenter and Son, 


Is 





Containing epomas of T wae ire Thousand yousand ‘ords, price 4s. 


NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
Earn and ENGLISH; intended to furnish Young 
bay rl with all the Assistance: ¢ from a 
= it they ase capalin df deviving bevefit the Authorities st 
wre THOMAS HAIGH, AM. 
enteum wee onary 
af ged 4 vy S the Ashore; whilst its 
portale size a 
et tolageit. 
to meet 3-it com 
junior laeses : cain uaediing clientes aaeeien 
are sure it will be very 
"— Educational Review. 
Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 23, Paternoster Row. 





SPpPep 





Published by Hurst, rac Co. 06, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
in’? pout 8vo. price 16s. 
QOUTARY, WALKS" through MANY 

oO iRWaNT NWAY. 


Week among 
SSoenearse of a Jewel Hunter. 


Contents of Vol. Moun- 
—the 
—the 8; of the Un! Pair, 


the 


$e consine sll the , 


A 
to those for whose use it is in- 


URIOUS AUTOGRAPHS and UNPUB- 


; Nisbet, 
Atd. E. pba. 1, 
Catalogues 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ER.M ON S 
By the Rev. J. JONES, M.A. 
Minister 0%. 


 Satoww pT may he » Li 1, and kate of 
in’s 
Printed for J. Hatcbard and 

Fleet Street; and C., J. 


2 ey and 
Bons es and F ay: 2. Son St. Paul's 





of George IV. 
HE ‘Hon. a ie. "BARRINGTON’S POR. 
TRAIT will red by the April Uy of LA BELLE 


. Miniature by 

Portrait will form the 
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Price 3s 
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Methods of investigating 
Characters of Animals; with aes 
feeerving Plants observed in the 
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t+ Formplw—Miscellany of 
Anatomy. of the Eye in the Horse, by 
Robbins and Wheeler, High Street ; 


<5 


neglect. | may stil! 


contained 

the Portraits of ermombenent—The Mar- 
chioness Well Hon. hina. Onvorios 

in e Hon. Mrs. 

Lawrence— 

Bury, by 


toun: 
Lady Sophia Gresley, &c. &c. kc, 
ay tithe PosUalls to be bad of M. Colnaghi, #8, Cockspur 


A few Sets, containing fine Impressions of all the Plates, 
dive had, in 8 vols. . 

ished thd Gurr and Co Co. London ; Waugh and Innes, 
pee: ws Co Babins and may be ordered of 


Under the ny tt Bocity fort the Diffusion 
RY. of ENTERTAINING 





Half Volume will be subdivided into four N 
every Saturday (after the pul 


The Series will commence with the following work : 


The Menageries § or, Quadrupeds, described 


and drawn from iq imens. 
t, Pall Mall East; Longman, Rees, 
Orme, ieowa: a Green, Peternestes Row; Oliyer and Boyd, 


Edinburgh ; and Atkinson, Gimges 5 W.F.Wakeman, 
Dublin; E. Willmer, 1; Baines and Co. Leeds; and G. | 3 
and C. Carvill, New ork. 





en's ref Conversation. 


6d. boand, 
ODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION; 


and New Easy Dia. 


sory Puree, 
ogues, in French and Kaglsh, up, fami 
| greta “Br Wok serra mee eg 
considerable Additions 


and Im 
Gilbert, and 


11th edition, with 
London > 
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Boakeellers. 
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Shortly will be published, 3 vols. 12mo. 
"ERRIN AES the Cynic. A 
Painted for W. Simpkin and K Marshall Stationers 

Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


Sg be er in afew days, 
tof the: CONQUEST of 
GRANADA. - 
By the Author of « Sketch Book.” 


> dP. 
oe Sot Collages on the Progra and, Prospect 


“3. All for Love; the the Pilgrim , of Compos.- 
tella; and other Poems. By Robert Southey. Foolscap 8vo. 

4. Life and Services \of Capt.’ Philip 
Beaver, late of H. M. Ship Nisus. By Capt. Smyth,R.N. 8vo. 

. The Journal of a Naturalist, post 8vo. 

with ‘Plates 

6. Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England, 
a Variety Seen Information for Young Per- 
foolscap 8: vO. 


London: 
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DISSERTATION on the ENGLISH 
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isFames Ridgway, 169, Precast J. and G. Todd, York; 
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2. Schiller’s William "Pell, closely translated 
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